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Detroit Free Press 
March 29, 1951 


Critics in 
three major cities 
agree ‘ . 
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“HE PROVIDED ONE OF THE AUTHENTIC THRILLS OF THE SEASON” 
Now York: 


“His singing of the Schubert and Strauss lieder was persuasive; unmannered, sincere and objective, it gave a sense of communicative 
understanding of the musical and expressive essence of these songs." Herald Tribune, Nov. 4, 1951 


"Good clean singing prevailed . . . in the Strauss arias he delighted his audience. There are quite a few recitalists who would be glad 
to be able to duplicate his work in the German songs.” The Times, Nov. 4, 1951 


e 
e 
Detroit 
“Baum is a masterful singer. His voice is powerful and dramatic and of an especially beautiful texture. In his only offering from Italian 


opera he provided one of the authentic thrills of this season . . . his ringing high notes were magnificent . . . Schubert numbers were 
sung to perfection . . . Strauss songs were projected with gorgeous effect." Free Press, March 29, 1951 


“Kurt Baum gave extreme pleasure to everybody there. Besides his strong and silvery voice, Baum has other traits to equip the ideal 
recitalist. He is big and virile, with a beaming countenance and his personality strikes as powerfully as his voice resounds.” 


News, March 29, 1951 
Boston: 


“We do not often hear a voice like Mr. Baum's here, at least in concert, a ringing German tenor of extraordinary brilliance and 
power. With this admirable instrument go a healthy sense of rhythm and solid musicianship. All told, an evening of unusual pleasure." 


Daily Globe, March 17, 1951 
“Mr. Baum delighted his appreciative audience. He made the hall ring with his dramatic fortissimo. He unleashed power and drama 
with thrilling effect." Christian Science Monitor, March 17, 1951 
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City Center Board Dismisses 


Halasz As Opera Director 


USICAL director of the New 
M York City Opera Company 

since its formation in February, 
1944, Laszlo Halasz was dismissed on 
Dec. 21 by the board of directors of 
the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama. The action was taken 
“in the best interests of the opera 
company,” according to a statement 
by Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
board. No further reason was given 
for the action, and no specific charges 
against Mr. Halasz were made public. 
The board offered to pay Mr. Halasz 
$12,000, in consideration of his pres- 
ent contract with the opera company, 
which covers operations of the or- 
ganization until Dec. 31, 1952, and 
with a modification until Dec. 31, 
1953. The action by the board came 
without any official warning, although 
it was an open secret that for some 
months there has been an anti-Halasz 
faction within the company itself. 

Mr. Halasz refused to resign and 
accept the board’s cash offer, or to 
grant that the board had grounds for 
dismissing him, asserting that he still 
considered himself “director of the 
company” and that he would “fight to 
the last” for vindication from “un- 
named charges.” His contract con- 
tained no provision for dismissal, he 
said. Expressing determination to 
carry the controversy to court if nec- 
essary, Mr. Halasz engaged Milton 
Pollack, a trial lawyer, as his legal 
representative. To a _ representative 
of MusicaL America Mr. Pollack 
said that he hoped to persuade the 
City Center board to reconsider its 
action—particularly in view of the 
fact that only fifteen out of the 25 
board members were reported to have 
been present when the vote to dismiss 
Mr. Halasz was taken. “It would be 
damaging to public confidence in the 
New York City Opera Company if 
it became necessary to air the present 
disagreement in court,” Mr. Pollack 
said. “For the sake of the best in- 
terests of the company and the public 
alike, I hope that the board will agree 
to reconsider the matter.” 

“I received a call to appear before 
Mr. Morris on Wednesday, Dec. 19,” 
Mr. Halasz said in a formal state- 
ment prepared for publication, “at 
which time he informed me that for 
several months investigations of com- 
plaints of twelve to fifteen people 
were made by a committee of five, 
and that the charges were very serious 
and alarming to the board. He named 
nine complainants, three of whom 
were no longer members of the com- 
pany. Mr. Morris informed me that 
the charges crystallized as follows: 
autocratic running of the company; 
the use of foul language; rude man- 
ners; insecurity of the artists in con- 
junction with premieres. He also 
mentioned complaints on the part of 
the American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists. 

It was confirmed by Lawrence Tib- 
bett, president of AGMA, that the 
board of governors of the union had 
earlier in the week adopted a reso- 
lution, addressed to the City Center 
board, in which it was declared that 
relations between AGMA and _ the 
opera company had deteriorated to a 
point at which the union saw only 
two ways of making business negoti- 
ations possible in the future—by re- 
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placing Mr. Halasz as artistic director 
or by appointing someone else to ne- 
gotiate and assume responsibility for 
the opera company’s contracts with 
the union. 

In connection with the protest of 
the AGMA governors, Mr. Halasz 
said that “some very strange actions” 
had been brought to his attention, 
which “explain why none of the mem- 
bers of AGMA who wrote in my 
behalf knew anything about the mys- 
terious resolution of their union. 
Among the signatories of these letters 
to the City Center board or to me 
[letters supporting Mr. Halasz] are 
two vice-presidents of AGMA, three 
board members including two dele- 
gates. May I ask AGMA how it is 
possible that the majority of the 
members of the New York City Op- 
era Company did not know about a 
resolution taken by the board of gov- 
ernors of their union—an action seri- 
ously affecting their interests?” 

At the Dec. 19 meeting between 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Halasz, at which 
the AGMA action was revealed to 
Mr. Halasz, Mr. Morris asserted, ac- 
cording to Mr. Halasz’ statement, 
“that he was for the complete airing 
of the truth and assured me that it 
would be done. He suggested that | 
remain available for a board meeting 
which was scheduled for Friday, Dec. 
21, at 2:30 p. m,, leaving only one 
full day between the two meetings.” 

During that day, Mr. Halasz sought 
to reach, personally or through an in- 
termediary, “every member of the 
company now in New York City, re- 
peating to them the charges and ask- 
ing for their reactions.” Nearly fifty 
members of the company or people 
associated with it in the past, wrote 
letters upholding Mr. Halasz’ adminis- 
tration of the company—‘statements 
they understood would be, and which 
they requested to be, presented to the 
board.” Among those who wrote let- 
ters in Mr. Halasz’ defense were 
Mack Harrell, Robert Rounseville, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, Jean Morel, Ca- 
milla Williams, Kurt Weinhold, So- 
phie Maslow, Ellen Faull, Dorothy 
MacNeil, Charles Weidman, Grant 
Muradoff, Isadora Bennett, Arthur 
Newman, Herva Nelli, Frances Yeend, 
Richard Torigi, Richard Bonelli, 
Graciela Rivera, Thomas Schippers, 
Marina Svetlova, Irving Pichel, Mario 
Lalli, Frances Bible, Michael Pollock, 
William Grant Still, Michael Bondon, 
Wesley Dalton, Carroll Taussig, 
many members of the chorus and the 
ballet, and Ernest de Wolfe, head 
electrician at the City Center since 
1947. The names of the “committee 
of five” and the others in the company 
(said to be about ten in number) who 
opposed Mr. Halasz and urged his 
dismissal were not made public by the 
board of directors. 

On Dec. 20, the day before the 
board voted to dismiss Mr. Halasz, 
Joseph M. Proskauer, chairman of 
the State Crime Commission, tendered 
his services to Mr. Morris as inter- 
mediary. Emphasizing that he was 
acting as an interested citizen and an 
admirer of the City Center, and not 
as Mr. Halasz’ lawyer, he offered to 
accompany Mr. Halasz to the Dec. 21 
meeting. Mr. Morris refused the 
offer. “Mr. Morris called me and 

(Continued on page 4) 





The opening scene of Gian-Carlo Menotti's television opera, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, showing Amahk (Chet Allen) playing on his pipe outside 
his house while his mother (Rosemary Kuhlmann) sits pensively inside 


New Menotti TV Opera Has 


Premiere On Christmas Eve 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


IAN-CARLO MENoTTI has done it 

again, adding television to the 

other media in which he has 
succeeded brilliantly. His opera, 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, given 
by NBC-TV on Christmas Eve, is the 
first ever written specially for video, 
and its production was the best yet 
achieved for a short work (it takes 
only 45 minutes to perform). The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, which 
commissioned the opera two years ago 
through Samuel Chotzinoff, the pro- 
ducer for the network’s series of tele- 
vision operas, has thus at once added 
a work of distinction to the repertoire 
and showed that opera can be mar- 
velously suited to the medium when it 
is produced, directed and acted as well 
as this one was. Like Menotti’s The 
Old Maid and the Thief, commis- 
sioned for radio by NBC in 1938, 
Amahl and the Night Visitors should 
also play well on the stage. 

The composer’s stamp was evident 
in the entire production, for it was he 
who directed, and, as he explained in a 
foreword, the others seemed to him to 
have been extensions of his own per- 
sonality—Kirk Browning, the camera 
director ; Thomas Schippers, the young 
conductor, who was Menotti’s con- 
ductor for The Consul and also musi- 
cal director for the film of The 
Medium; and Eugene Berman, the 
scene designer. Their close collabora- 
tion with this singleness of purpose 
brought about a work of art 

Amahl and the Night Visitors owes 
its inspiration to Hieronymus Bosch’s 
The Adoration of the Magi, which is 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The painting suggested to Menotti a 
story to be told “with no attempt at 
historical validity, but rather with 
poetical anachronism as it might be 
seen by a Dutch or Italian primitive.” 

A crippled shepherd boy tells his 
mother in excitement of a star which 
appears in the night sky, and she 
scolds him for “imagining things.” 


Protesting, he goes to bed, but his 
vision is borne out by the visit of the 
Three Kings, who confirm the mess: 
of the star and bear gifts for a new- 
born child they have never seen. The 
mother, envying the gold which might 
help her boy, attempts to steal some 
while the Kings sleep, but is caught 
by their servant. When they tell her 
of the new-born King, who does not 
really need gold, and offer to let her 
keep it, she is so remorseful that she 
wishes she could add a gift to theirs. 
The boy gives his crutch, and finds 
himself miraculously healed. At the 
invitation of the kings he goes off 
with them on their pilgrimage 





HE simple story is told with the 
delicacy of a fairy tale and the odd 
turns that might have come from a 
child’s fancy. The Kings have “regal 
blood,” but it is no different fron 


Amahl’s, they tell him—so what good 
is it? One king, Caspar, is deaf, be 
cause Menotti’s brother so pictured 


him when they were children in Italy 
and the Three Kings brought then 
gifts at Christmas time—“it wa 
never Santa Claus because he was 
undoubtedly too busy with Americar 
children,” Menotti remarked wryly 
Melchior was Menotti’s favorite King, 
because he had a long, white beard: 
but Caspar, in spite of his irritating 
deafness, was Amahl’s, because he had 
a fabulous chest with, in order of in 
portance, precious stones, beads, and 
licorice in the three drawers Che 
Kings’ servant, who guards the treas 
ure and catches Amahl’s mother steal 
ing, begs to touch the boy, object of a 
miracle, as the Kings have done: but 
Amahl, remembering the servant's 
treatment of his mother, refuses until 
she intercedes, and then he stretches 
out his hand for “just one touct 
When he leaves, he bids his mother 
not to forget to feed the bird, and she 
in turn, entreats him to wash his ears 
Such small touches add homely charn 
to a tale that bears serious import be 
neath its fantasy 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Commissioned Works 


Given in Louisville 


N Dec. 5 and 6, Martha Graham 
QO returned to Lottsviffe, Ky., to 

make her second appearance 
there with the Louisville Orchestra, 
conducted by Robert Whitney. After 
the success two seasons ago of Judith, 
her initial effort with the orchestra, 
the Louisville Philharmonic Society 
commissioned her last spring to create 
another solo dance for performance 
this year. This time she chose Nor- 
man Dello Joio as her composer, and 
the results of their collaboration pro- 
vided one of the most impressive 
evenings Louisville Orchestra audi- 
ences have had since the premiere of 
Judith. 

Miss Graham took Joan of Arc for 
the theme of her dance, and to ac- 
company it Dello Joio wrote a bril- 
liantly conceived symphony entitled 
The Triumph of Saint Joan. It con- 
sists of an introduction and three 
movements, with interludes between 
each movement during which the dan- 
cer is not onstage. The three sec- 
tions are called The Maid, The War- 
rior, and The Saint. 

Martha Graham is one of the great 
artists of the day, and her Joan was 
a vivid, beautiful creation. Whether 
portraying the simple lyricism of the 
Maid, the militant vigor of the War- 
rior, or the transfigured ecstacy of 
the Saint, she was a figure of com- 
pelling stature. Since she has ap- 
peared here several times before, the 
audience was prepared for-her. wealth 
of original movement, her impeccable 
phrasing, and the poetry with which 
she imbues her work. What came as 
a surprise was the remarkable impact 
of the Dello Joio music, and at the 
conclusion of the performance the 
composer received as much of an ova- 
tion from the sold-out house as did 
the dancer. 

Dello Joio already has to his credit 
an opera entitled The Triumph of 
Joan, and he took from it the over- 
ture and a few themes for the present 
work. Otherwise, the music for Miss 
Graham’s dance is entirely new. 

The introduction that opens the 
symphony immediately catches the 
imagination, alerting the listener for 
the drama that follows. The first 
theme, originating in the flutes and 
oboes, has the flavor of a French 
folk song, and the variations on it 
that make up the body of the first 
movement flow in pastoral simplicity. 

The second movement, resembling 
a march, pulses with conflict and vi- 
tality. Depicting Joan’s exploits on 
the field of battle, it progresses to a 
breathtaking climax that is unrelent- 
ing in its rhythmic drive and thril- 
ling in ~ final jubilation. 

The last movement is a rapturous 
song. The drama has subsided, and a 
glowing tranquility pervades the or- 
chestra. 

The Triumph of Saint Joan is im- 
pressive for both the intelligent hand- 
ling of the thematic material and the 
consummate skill of the orchestral 
writing. Brass frequently does heavy 
duty, without ever overpowering the 
rest of the instrumental tone, and the 
singing quality of the strings is used 
with notable success in the triumph- 
ant final movement. Dramatic con- 
trasts are never forced and seem to 
fall in logical succession. A work of 
strong emotional appeal, the symphony 
must be as satisfactory to work with 
as it is exciting to hear. 

One of the contributing factors to 
the success of the premiere was the 


magical lighting devised by Jean Ros- 
enthal. Miss Graham wore three dif- 
ferent costumes, all masterpieces of 
taste and suitability, but no program 
credit was given for them. 

Works by Handel and Corelli and 
Respighi’s seldom heard Botticelli 
Triptych completed the program. 

Villa-Lobos’ The Origin of the 
Amazon River, a symphonic poem, 
was the commissioned work in the 
preceding—and first—program, played 
on Nov. 7 and 8, of the Louisville Or- 
chestra’s season. Mr. Whitney also 
conducted his revised version of Chi- 
valric Overture: The Wildwood 
Troubadour, or the Dawning of Mu- 
sical Inspiration in a Log House in 
Kentucky—An Autobiography, by the 
Bohemian-born composer Anthony 
Philip Heinrich, who lived in Ken- 
tucky from 1817 to 1823. The last 
recorded performance of the work in 
this country was in New York in 
1853 


Poulenc’s D minor Concerto for 
Two Pianos, with Dorothea Adkins 
and Ann Monks as soloists, and Men- 
delssohn’s Reformation Symphony 
completed the program. 


—WILLIAM Mootz 


Concert Managers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The National Association of Con- 
cert Managers held its fourth annual 
conference on Dec. 12 and 13 at the 
Hotel Barbizon-Plaza in New York. 
Fifty members from the United States 
and Canada were present. 

Newly elected officers include Mar- 
vin McDonald, of Atlanta, president; 
Edna Saunders, of Houston, first 
vice-president; Aaron Richmond, of 
Boston, second vice-president; Zorah 
Berry, of Buffalo, treasurer; Roland 
Chesley, of Utica, recording secre- 
tary; and Ralph Frost, of Knoxville, 
corresponding secretary. Charles A. 
Sink, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was the 
retiring president. 

Members newly elected to the as- 
sociation are Lile Harris, of Cherokee, 
Ala.; Samuel Levitan, of Montreal; 
H. W. Bentley, of Salt Lake City; 
Warner Bentley, of Hanover, N. H.; 
and Holly Maxwell, of Vancouver. 

_ Speakers who addressed the meet- 
ings were Paul Gregory, Ira Hirsch- 
mann, Samuel Chotzinoff, David Li- 
bidins, and F. C. Coppicus. 

he association adopted a resolu- 
tion to “initiate action that would lead 
to the formation of a National Ad- 
visory Music Council,” which would 
“suggest co-operative methods of 
coping with problems of mutual con- 
cern” to the council’s proposed mem- 
bers—the National Association of 
cae Managers, the: American 

Guild of Musical Artists, the Ameri- 
can League of Symphony Orchestras, 
and the national booking managements. 


Toledo Forms 
Orchestra Association 


ToLepo.—The Toledo Orchestra 
Association has been incorporated 
here to replace the Friends of Music 
as sponsor of the Toledo Orchestra. 
The Friends of Music was a non- 
profit organization formed in 1943 to 
promote a civic orchestra and the 
performance of music by Toledo mu- 
sicians. 


At the annual meeting, on Dec. 12, 


when the code of articles of the new 
association was accepted, it was de- 
cided to retain the name, Friends of 
Music, for possible future use. 

The Toledo Orchestra is now in its 
ninth season and in its third under 
the direction of Wolfgang Strese- 


mann. The season includes five sub- 
scription concerts and five junior con- 
certs. The association will also take 
over the sponsorship of the Youth 
Orchestra, a training group of teen- 
age musicians, and other projects for- 
merly listed by the Friends of Music. 

—Muiprep K. BARKSDALE 


Halasz 


(Continued from page 3) 

said it would not be appropriate for 
me to attend the meeting, and that he 
would show my letter to the board. 
That’s the last I ever heard of it, 
and my efforts to compose the situ- 
ation have been futile,’ Mr. Pros- 
kauer said. 

In addition to letters from members 
of the company, Mr. Halasz also re- 
ceived the following letter from Mary 
Garden : 

“IT must write and tell you how 
deeply I feel for you, in this cruel 
manner you have been treated. You, 
who have given New York many 
years of great opera, modern opera, 
and young singers, should be treated 
in such a cold cruel way.—There are 
many in New York behind you.—Moi, 
la premiere! I am so deeply sorry I 
cannot see you to talk with you, but 
I sail back to Europe tomorrow the 
26th.—I should love to know the real 
reason of your departure from the 
City Center. My warm regards and 
great admiration for all you have 
done for modern opera im this city!” 

Mr. Halasz and the City Center 
board had _ experienced publicly 
strained relations once before, in the 
spring of 1951. At that time Mr. 
Halasz tendered his resignation be- 
cause of “my dissatisfaction with the 
method of first authorizing me two 
new productions during December, 
1950, The Dybbuk and Falstaff, and 
then, after I had made promises and 
commitments, both were cut out, put- 
ting me in a position where I could 
not fulfill my word.” Mr. Halasz 
pointed out that he was not informed 
at that time of the reason for the 
stringency of the budget—the loss to 
the City Center of $50,000 by its 
sponsorship of the New York City 
Ballet’s visit to England in the sum- 
mer of 1950. When Mr. Halasz was 
assured by the board that he would 
be enabled to stage two new produc- 
tions in the fall of 1951, he withdrew 
his resignation “at the request of the 
chairman of the board.” 

During the recent New York City 
Opera season in Chicago, Mr. Halasz 
was accused by James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, of throwing his baton 
at the concertmaster, Alfred Breun- 
ing, during a performance. Mr. Ha- 
lasz maintained that the affair was 
an accident, and said that he had let- 
ters from eight witnesses testifying 
to this effect. Mr. Petrillo would not 
permit a performance of Carmen to 
proceed until Mr. Halasz apologized. 
This occurrence, it was said by a 
member of the board, had no bearing 
on the more recent decision to dis- 
miss him. 


Boris Sokoloff Named 
To Philharmonic Post 


Effective Jan. 1, 1952, Boris Soko- 
loff has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. He has been con- 
nected with the organization on a part- 
time basis for the past four years. 
In accepting his new position, Mr. 
Sokoloff has resigned from the Jud- 
son, O’Neill and Judd division of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management, which he 
has served since 1946. He will con- 
tinue as administrative director of 
Stadium Concerts. 


Inaugural Ball 
Follows Opening 
Of Buffalo Season 


BurraLo.—The fifteenth season of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic opened on 
Nov. 9 under the direction of William 
Steinberg, now in his seventh year 
with the orchestra. For the program, 
Mr. Steinberg presented the Prelude 
to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter Symphony, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony. The music 
was played with conviction and fine 
spirit, and the splendid response of 
the orchestra to Mr. Steinberg’s di- 
rection brought prolonged applause 
for players and conductor. The pro- 
gram was repeated the following Sun- 
day, although ordinarily the pairs of 
concerts fall on Sundays and Tues- 
days. 

To help inaugurate the season, a 
ball was given for the first time fol- 
lowing the opening concert. Mr. Stein- 
berg conducted the full orchestra in 
the first number, Strauss’s On the 
Beautiful, Blue Danube. Then an 
award was given to Mrs. Franciscus 
Visser’t Hooft as the woman “who 
in the opinion of the Orchestra So- 
ciety has contributed the most to the 
cultural life of the city” in the past 
year. A smaller orchestra played for 
the subsequent dancing. It is expect- 
ed that both the ball and the award 
will become annual events. 

Dorothy Maynor was soloist with 
the orchestra in the Nov. 18 and 20 
program, giving eloquent and _ sensi- 
tive performances of Asie, from Ra- 
vel’s Shéhérazade, and Depuis la jour, 
from Charpentier’s Louise. 

Members of the New York Quartet 
were heard with the orchestra in an 
absorbing program on Dec. 2 and 4. 
Mr. Steinberg conducted Beethoven’s 
Overture to Prometheus; Mozart’s E 
flat major Sinfonie Concertante, K. 
364, with Alexander Schneider, vio- 
linist, and Milton Katims, violist, as 


soloists; Mozart’s A major Piano 
Concerto, K. 488, with Mieczyslaw 


Horszowski as soloist; and Beethov- 
en’s Triple Concerto, with Mr. Schnei- 
der, Mr. Horszowski, and Frank Mil- 
ler, cellist, as soloists. The musician- 
ship of the solo performers and the 
fine ensemble playing throughout the 
program made it a distinguished one. 
The series of Friday evening Pop 
concerts, which began on Nov. 2, are 
again under the direction of Henry 
Aaron, assistant conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic. Mr. Aaron al- 
so conducts the youth concerts, pres- 
ented with the co-operation of Wil- 
liam Breach, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, and with support 
of private and parochial schools 
Ralph Black has succeeded Robert 
E. MacIntyre as manager of the or- 
chestra, and Hans Vigeland has been 
named associate manager. Charles H. 
Augspurger is the new president of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 
Society. 
—BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


New Orleans 
Groups Merge 


New Orteans.—At a meeting on 
Dec. 3 of the New Orleans Philhar- 
monic Society it was decided to merge 
with the New Orleans Symphony So- 
ciety. Corinne Mayer, president for 
39 years of the 45-year-old Philhar- 
monic group, assured the members 
that the merger would mean “one of 
the greatest orchestras in the country 
and a major step in our city’s musical 
development.” 

Massimo Freccia gave an impres- 
sive account of Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony in the New Orleans Sympho- 
ny’s second program of the season. 
Aldo Ciccolini was heard as soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Piano 
Concerto. 

—Harry B. Loés 
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Britten’s Billy Budd Has Premiere 


By Epwarp LocKsPEIsER 


N uproarious welcome greeted 

the first performance of Benja- 

min Britten’s new opera, Billy 
Budd, at Covent Garden on Dec. 1. 
Based on an adaptation made by E. 
M. Forster and Eric Crozier of Her- 
man Melville’s posthumously  pub- 
lished novel, the opera is virtually 
unique in that it requires an all-male 
cast. The three principal roles are 
for a baritone (brilliantly undertaken 
by the American singer Theodor Upp- 
man), a bass, and tenor. The com- 
poser himself conducted this impor- 
tant new work, which is his Opus 50 
and his second large-scale opera. 

Let it be said straight away that 
Billy Budd is a worthy companion- 
piece tc Peter Grimes—I will not say 
that it transcends the earlier opera— 
and that it displays the same vivid 
realism, the same lyrical poetry, the 
same moving humanity In many 
ways the underlying humanity of 
Billy Budd is not dissimilar to that of 
the earlier opera. 

We see again fear and persecution 
sensitively traced out in the charac- 
ters of John Claggart and Billy Budd, 
in much the same way as those same 
terrifying aspects of human nature 
are portrayed in the characters of 
Grimes and his apprentice. Here again 
are the extraordinarily captivating 
chanties and the salt tang of the sea, 
and above all the same tender sense 
of pity. It is as if the composer 
admits that the ugliness and brutality 
of human nature can never be really 
eliminated from civilization, and that 
they had better be accepted in a spirit 
of Christian-like resignation. 

Little wonder that what amounts to 
Britten’s musical philosophy — the 
term is not too pretentious for the 
work of this intensely human com- 
poser—should have found further in- 
spiration in Melville’s pathetic tale 
of a victimized sailor in George III’s 
navy. 

It may be said fairly that this re- 





markable libretto is cast rather in 
the form of an allegory than of a 
dramatic narrative. The handsome 
3illy Budd, impressed into service 
on H.M.S. Indomitable during the 
French wars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, represents the spirit of inno- 
cence. He is unafraid and high-spir- 
ited, hesitant and diffident in manner. 
His flaw is that in moments of ten- 
sion he is crippled by a stammer; he 
is an English counterpart, let us say, 
of Parsifal. In contrast to Billy's 
goodness is set the character of the 
evil and scheming Master-at-Arms, 
John Claggart, a veritable Iago. Con- 
sumed by envy and hate, and deter- 
mined to destroy Billy’s evident popu- 
larity, he trumps up a false charge 
of treason against the guileless lad. 
Upon being accused before the cap- 
tain, Billy, in a moment of uncon- 
trolled rage, lashes out at his perse- 
cutor and kills him. The idealistic 
but confused commander, “Starry” 
Vere, brings Billy before a drum- 
head court-martial, where he is sen- 
tenced to death “by hanging from the 
yard-arm.” 


N the last of the opera’s four acts 

the young hero cheerfully goes forth 
to his end while the angry crew make 
a frustrated attempt to mutiny. The 
opera is introduced by a prologue, in 
which Captain Vere recalls the un- 
fortunate episode as if in a dream, 
and is concluded by a monologue, in 
which he laments, somewhat impo- 
tently, on the evil in human nature. 

This remarkable story, which, ac- 
cording to Melville, is based on fact, 
is more in the nature of an episode 
or a parable than a drama. And it 
must be admitted that for all its lyri- 
cal evocation of atmosphere and its 
psychological portrayal of character, 
the opera fails in clear dramatic pur- 
pose. Billy Budd is an opera that 
points a moral. Like Parsifal and 
also like Vaughan Williams’ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, it is fundamentally 
concerned with the conflict gf good 
and evil. 


Act I, Scene |: Billy Budd (Theodor Uppman), a new member of the crew 
of the Indomitable, is interviewed on the main deck by some officers 
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Such dramatic situations as are 
hinted at seem curiously unreal 
the aloofness and embarrassment of 
Captain Vere at the court martial, 
and the frustration of the angry mob 
after Billy’s hanging. The Christian 
emotions of resignation and pity are 
apparently at the source of Britten’s 
inspiration here. Yet illustrated in 
music, as they are, against a back- 
ground of so much cruelty (press 
gangs and the mutinies of Spithead 
and The Nore are the hard facts of 
Melville’s story) they cannot help 
losing much of their idealism and 
purity. The listener is impressed less 
by the tragic than by the pathetic as- 
pects of the work. Indeed, there are 
moments when Britten’s portrayal of 
his hero’s wretched plight approaches 
the disturbingly sentimental. The in- 
terrogation of Budd at the trial and 
his final glorification of Vere are ex- 
amples of this strange need of Britten 
to focus attention on sentimental as- 
pects of his characters 


THE score abounds in those numer- 
ous deft touches of instrumenta- 
tion, harmony, and the use of form 
that give such an individual character 
to Britten’s art. He shows once again 
a remarkable ability to gauge effect 
He can suggest a sudden thrill or a 
shiver by means of a chord or an ar- 
peggio with uncanny precision. As in 
Peter Grimes, he most appropriately 
uses the passacaglia form to suggest 
an unresolved situation. There are 
many ingenious cross references of 
themes. Not employed quite in the 
manner of the Wagnerian leitmotive, 
they are used rather to hint at fears 
in the characters’ unconscious minds 
Especially remarkable is the gruesome 
scene off-stage between Vere and 
Budd, starkly outlined in a seemingly 
unending series of block chords. Brit- 
ten’s arresting fanfares jut out from 
the score with an imperious and au- 
thentic ring, and his writing for the 
voices, with its large and unexpected 
intervals, is remarkably supple. His 
scoring is as clean as a whistle. 


So much natural talent so gener- 
ously displayed makes one some- 
what chary of an accusation of cary] 
ing. But unfortunately, as it seems 
to me, Britten is repeating himself 
He is repeating his success; and this, 
as every artist knows, is ultimately a 
deception, however immediately grati 
fying such success may be to all con 
cerned. He is repeating himself psy 
chologically, and he is repeating hin 
self musically. This remarkable con 
poser, who has the genius of facilit 
could easily become the slave of his 
own wonderful talent 


| es H of the four acts of Billy 
J 


sudd is played on board H.M.S 
Indomitable. The scenes are the mait 
deck, the quarter deck, the gun bays, 
the captain’s cabin, and the sailors 
berths. The result is an effect of pi 
torial, almost topical, attractiveness, 
rather than of spiritual isolation. Basil 
Coleman’s production makes the m« 
of the vast Covent Garden stage. He 
has contrived to group in both a spec 
tacular and an artistic fashion his 
picturesquely clad characters of after 
guardsmen, powder monkeys, marines, 
and ragged impressed seamen. The 
admirable costumes and scenic de 
signs are the work of John Piper 
who shows much imagination in his 
contrasts of the lofty rigging and the 
small cramped ‘tween decks, as char 
acteristic of eighteenth-century ships 
of-the-line as it is symbolical of the 
inner drama in Melville’s mind 

The cast was distinguished pri- 
marily by the well-controlled singing 
and the sensitive acting of the Ameri 
can baritone Theodor Uppman in the 
part of Billy Budd \ newcomer t 
England, Mr. Uppman made knowr 
operatic gifts of an unusual order 
Frederick Dalberg gave a convincing 
impersonation in the bass role of the 
sinister Master-at-Arms, and Peter 
Pears sang the tenor role of Captain 
Vere with his well-known ease and 
sense of poetry Other parts were 
successfully undertaken by Inia Te 
Wiata, Geraint Jones, and Hervey 


Alan 





Photographs By Barrat's 
Act Il, Scene 2: Billy joins other off-duty seamen on the berth deck 
in singing chanties. Scenery and costumes were designed by John Piper 
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The Musical Scene 25 Years Ago 


By Rosert SaBin 


HE past year has been rich and 
troublous in music as in almost 
all the phases of life. In casting 
up our blessings, we would do well to 
take a backward glance, to give our- 
selves perspective both on the present 
and on the possible future. I have 
chosen the year 1926, because it is 
sufficiently remote to have an histori- 
cal tinge yet sufficiently near to be 
closely related to the year 1951 in 
many ways. When we find the musi- 
cal world stirred by many of the 
same controversies and bound by 
many of the same habits we are in- 
clined to shrug our shoulders and 
mutter the French proverb, Plus ¢a 
change, plus ’c’est la méme chose. Yet 
the past quarter of a century has 
brought significant changes, and the 
record of yesterday throws a clear, 
and sometimes ironic, light on the 
events of today. 

The economic problems of music 
were becoming acute 25 years ago. 
At the opening of the new session of 
Congress on Dec. 6, 1926, a leading 
article in this magazine stated that 
“the question of the repeal of taxes 
on admissions—a movement in which 
the lead has been taken by Musica 
AMERICA and which vitally affects 
concert and opera—wwill, it is pre- 
dicted, come up for _ consideration 
before the houses.” The article con- 
tained an account of the discouraging 
way in which the proposal had been 
shunted from committee to commit- 
tee. In 1951, with an editorial headed 
“Glory, Hallelujah! The Tax Is Re- 
pealed,” Musical AMERICA saluted 
the action of the current session of 
Congress on Oct. 13 in repealing the 
twenty per cent tax on admissions to 
opera performances, symphony con- 
certs, and musical events sponsored 
by educational and charitable insti- 
tutions and various non-profit, audi- 
ence-membership associations. 

In its Jan. 30, 1926, issue MusicaL 
AMERICA published a _ long article 
headed “America’s Musical Mae- 
cenases Lead World in Bounty,” that 
has a nostalgic ring today. “The 
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Prince of Monaco,” stated the writer, 
“with his opera house, must yield 
the palm to the enterprise and public 
spirit of such Americans as Otto H. 
Kahn, and the twenty men associated 
with him on the board of the Metro- 
politan Opera; the sponsors of the 
Chicago Opera, now a civic enter- 
prise, but so long the object of gen- 
erosity by Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick; the New York Symphony, 
of which Harry Harkness Flagler is 
patron; the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, solely supported by W. A. 
Clark, Jr.; ‘the New York Philhar- 
monic, under its board of directors, 
headed by Clarence H. Mackay; and 
many other symphonic and operatic 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try.” In the February, 1951, special 
issue of Musitcat America, Arthur 
Judson, manager of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, warned that 
“inheritance and income taxes have 
cut into the fortune of private pa- 
trons of music, and they are no 
longer able to give what they used to. 
The gifts of five, ten, or twenty 
thousand dollars a year that used to 
come in have dwindled to half those 
amounts or disappeared altogether.” 

In one respect, 1951 seems to have 
an edge over 1926. Our receptivity to 
new music appears to have grown. 
They heard as much contemporary 
music then, but they seem to have 
found much of it very hard to take. 
When George Barrére conducted his 
Little Symphony in a performance of 
Hindemith’s Kleine Kammermusik at 
a concert in the Henry Miller The- 
atre in New York on Feb. 21, 1926, 
he did not venture to include that 
work (harmless as it sounds today) 


in the regular program; it was 
marked “After the Concert.” MusI- 
CAL AMERICA’S reviewer remarked 
sourly: “The Hindemith Kammer- 


musik was preceded by a plea from 
Mr. Barrére for ‘a new ear’ in listen- 
ing to modern music, and for a recog- 
nition of Hindemith’s humor, even 
when the joke of it was not made 
plain. The Barrére Ensemble evident- 
ly enjoyed playing its ultraist con- 
ceits and the audience politely ac- 


ceded to the conductor’s request not 
to laugh before the end.” 

ALTER DAMROSCH yas 

careful to give the humorous 
title, Modern Music—Pleasant and 
Unpleasant, to the program that he 
offered at a New York Symphony 
concert in Mecca Auditorium on Dec. 
5, 1926. The program was made up 
of Arthur Honegger’s Prelude to 
D’Annunzio’s Phaedre, Act II; Ber- 
nard Rogers’ Fuji in the Sunset 
Glow; Quinto Maganini’s La Rumba; 
Darius Milhaud’s Ballad for Piano 
with Orchestra, with Mr. Milhaud as 
soloist; Aaron Copland’s Suite—Mu- 
sic for the Theatre, with Mr. Cop- 
land at the piano; and, for dessert, 

“Music by a Modern Composer of 
1860,” which turned out to be Johann 
Strauss’s Emperor Waltz. The re- 
viewer declared that Mr. Damrosch’s 
“introductory remarks were quite the 
most interesting constituent of the 
program. He regarded his audience 
as a jury that was to decide whether 
the composer of the day was a crimi- 
nal or benefactor, and himself as the 
judge who would pass sentence after 
the verdict was returned.” 

A four-column headline, ‘“Hisses 
and Catcalls Greet Season’s Final 
Novelty,” told the story of Leopold 
Stokowski’s introduction to New 
York of Edgar Varése’s Amériques, 
in a Philadelphia Orchestra concert 
in Carnegie Hall on April 13, 1926. 
The score called for 130 pieces, in- 
cluding seven extra trumpets and 
many extra percussion players. The 
MusicaL AMERICA reviewer, after 
chronicling the “hisses, boos, catcalls 
and the counter-irritant of much 
jocularly intended applause” that 
greeted the work, remarked that “a 
psychoanalyst might seek here for 
some such desire as causes pyro- 
maniacs to set fire to buildings. The 
hook-and-ladders and the chemical 
engines rush about as wildly clangor- 
ous in Amériques as in Hyperprism 

—and the same lions roar.’ 

When Walter Gieseking 
Hindemith’s Piano Concerto 
mermusik No. 


played 
(Kam- 
2) in his Chicago de- 
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The last act of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio's production of Carmencita and the Soldier, introduced 
to: New York audiences. on Jan, 4, 1926. Olga Baklanova and Ivan Velikanoff filled the title roles of the opera 


but, with the Chicago Symphony, un- 
der Frederick Stock, on Feb. 26, 
1926, MusicaL AMERICA’s correspon- 
dent found the music entertaining but 
reported that “some of the more con- 
servative members of his audience, 
however, found the Hindemith work 
more than they could stand, and they 
left Orchestra Hall with the leisurely 
dignity of wounded aural propriety. 
Complete bafflement was the reac- 
tion to another adventure in modern- 


ism. “Quarter tones, eighth tones, 
sixteenth tones, an octavina, ‘gusty 
rain’ and ‘wistful angels’, a white 


composer leading a black poet up and 
down an aisle, five woodwind players 
and an audience pricking their sen- 
sibilities on a Schonberg cactus, and 
thirteen instrumentalists, plus a con- 
ductor, proving how fatuous musical 
fatuity can be—this was the phantas- 
magoria which the League of Com- 
posers conjured up for the bafflement 
of those audient souls who occupied 
the seats of Town Hall the evening 
of March 13. Reduced to its titles, 
the evening’s farrago of new music 
was as follows: Quintet for Wind 
Instruments, Schonberg; Sonata Casi 
Fantasia, Carillo; Saturday’s Child, 
Whithorne; Tanz Suite, Toch.” Such 
was the comment of the MusICcAL 
AMERICA reviewer to the concert at 
which the Mexican composer Julian 


Carillo demonstrated music using 
fractional divisions of the traditional 
musical intervals. The Schonberg 


cactus has lost its thorns for most 
listeners of 1951, nor would a per- 
formance of quarter-tone music to- 
day probably excite such horror, even 


in a conservative critic. 


NE realm, that of opera, had an 

abundance in 1926 that inspires 
pangs of envy. The Metropolitan, 
during its 1925-26 and 1926-27 sea- 
sons added the following operas to its 
repertoire for the first time: Ravel’s 
L’Heure Espagnole, Spontini’s La 
Vestale, Giordano’s La Cena delle 
Beffe, Falla’s La Vida Breve, Stra- 
vinsky’s Le _ Rossignol, Massenet’s 
Don Quichotte, Puccini’s Turandot, 
and Taylor’s The King’s Henchman. 
It also presented the world premiere 
of Carpenter’s ballet Skyscrapers and 
the first American performance in 
stage form of Casella’s La Giara. In 
addition to the standard works that 
recur every few seasons in almost all 
repertoires, it was offering at that 
time Halévy’s La Juive, Cornelius’ 
Der Barbier von Bagdad, Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride, Meyerbeer’s 
L’Africaine, Leoni’s L’ Ora- 
colo, Boito’s Mefistofele, Wolf-Fer- 
raris I Giojelli della Madonna, 
Giordano’s Fedora, and even Flotow’s 
Martha. 

A glance at the roster of singers 
in those seasons at the Metropolitan 
also makes one wish to be transported 
back for a visit to the happy time. 


It included Frances Alda, Lucrezia 
Bori, Karin Branzell, Flor- 
ence Easton, Amelita  Galli-Curci, 


Maria Jeritza, Nanny Larsen-Todsen, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Maria Miiller, 
Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
and Ernestine Schumann-Heink, to 
mention only some of the more illus- 
trious on the feminine side. The 
masculine wing was equally impres- 
sive with Feodor Chaliapin, Giuseppe 
de Luca, Beniamino Gigli, Edward 
Johnson, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Lauritz Melchior, 
Ezio Pinza, Léon Rothier, Titta 
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A backward glance at personalities, 


events, and reactions in 1926 reveals 


significant changes, yet many of the same 


problems, prejudices, and human foibles 


Ruffo, Friedrich Schorr, Antonio 
Scotti, Lawrence Tibbett, and others. 
In 1926 two American singers, 
Marion Talley and Mary Lewis, 
made widely heralded debuts at the 
Metropolitan. The headlines in Mv- 
sIcAL AmeERIcCA tell the story: 
“Furore Provoked by Opera Debut 
of Marion Talley — Riotous Scenes 
Attend First Appearance at Metro- 
politan of 19-Year-Old American 
Girl—Tickets Sell As High As $100 
Each.” Even though later events 
proved that the excitement was some- 
what excessive, both opera and the 
cause of the American singer prob- 
ably benefited from the publicity. 


ILLIAM J. HENDERSON, the 
most able critic of singing that 
America has thus far produced, 
threw a salutary shower of cold 
water over the overheated enthusiasts 
in his notice in the New York Sun, 
on Feb. 18, the day after Miss 
Talley’s debut as Gilda in Rigoletto. 
He remarked with kindly asperity: 
“Miss Talley’s previous experiences 
in the lyric drama had been confined 
to her home town (Kansas City). 
which has a civic opera organization. 
The emergence on the stage of the 
Metropolitan of a girl with so little 
experience calls to mind the official 
declaration of a few years ago that 
the house was not a kindergarten and 
that only singers of established repu- 
tation would be permitted to appear. 
On the other hand it is quite proper 
that if an American has been discov- 
ered who measures up to the stand- 
ards of the theatre she should be 
allowed to disclose her gifts first of 
all to her countrymen. The young 
soprano possesses a good voice of the 
right type for the roles generally de- 
scribed in these days as ‘coloratura’ 
parts. It is not a voice of extra- 
ordinary range, nor of much volume. 
It could not be called a true ‘voix 
d’or,’ as the French name it, but it 
has some good metal. The luster of 
this metal was dimmed last evening 
not by nervousness, of which the 
singer showed few signs, but by a 
radically incorrect placement of tones. 
This displayed itself chiefly in a 
sacrifice of the body and firmness of 
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Rosa Ponselle in La Vestale 


January 1, 1952 


the medium register in search for a 
brilliancy in the upper tones. The 
latter were all produced in a hard, 
pinched manner which made them 
harsh and strident. They frequently 
sounded as if they were brought out 
only by spasmodic effort. And they 
differed wholly in quality from the 
medium. The middle tones were hol- 
low and tended to show a tremolo. 
Many of the attacks were scooped 
,and others were breathy. Both of 
these errors may have come from 
nervousness. The generally bad place- 
ment and separation of the voice into 
two distinct sections was due to bad 
technique.” 

After further remarking that 
Miss Talley’s performance contained 
many exhibitions of a want of musi- 
cal instinct and intelligence, Mr. 
Henderson wrote that “Probably the 
new soprano might achieve a higher 
artistic success if she would abandon 
her present vocal method and ac- 
quire a sound one. But it is unlikely 
that this will happen. Singers with 
methods fundamentally wrong usually 
patch them up rather than acquire 
new ones. Miss Talley may perhaps 
make a career for herself just as she 
is. It is easier to achieve success in 
opera than it used to be.” 

Only a month before, on Jan. 28, 
1926, another singer had stirred musi- 
cal patriots: “Mary Lewis, Once of 
Follies, Wins Triumph in Opera— 
Broadway Friends Swarm to Special 
Matinee Which Adds Another Suc- 
cess to List of American Achieve- 
ments in Historic House.” MusicaL 
AMERICA’S reviewer commented: “It 
was a creditable debut, though not 
one to cause a music critic to salute 
a new constellation of the first mag- 
nitude.” 

It was on Feb. 17, 1926. that 
Lauritz Melchior made his debut at 
the Metropolitan, as Tannhauser. One 
comment by Musica America’s re- 
viewer arouses speculation as to what 
we may have missed: “All in all, Mr. 
Melchior is a distinct and valuable 
addition to the German arm of the 
company, and it would not be amiss 
to hear him in some Italian opera as 
well, which is a great deal to be able 
to say!” Mr. Melchior sang Italian 
roles elsewhere, but never at the 
Metropolitan. 


XPERIMENTAL nd _ intimate 
opera companies were active 25 
years ago. “Symbolism, myth and 
metaphor, with the eidolons of 
dreams as substitutes for dramatic 
action, were given the guise of opera 
at the Grove Street Playhouse last 
week, when an ambitious group 
known as the Opera Players under- 
took the first American performances 
of Rutland Boughton’s highly suc- 
cessful English experiment, The Im- 
mortal Hour,” wrote a MuSICAL 
AMERICA reviewer in April, 1926. A 
month later, the Provincetown Play- 
house presented Gluck’s Orfeo ed 
Euridice with a baritone, Richard 
Hale, in the title role and the orches- 
tral score reduced to strings, flute, 
oboe, and harp, with a caponized 
piano. The late John Alan Haughton 
wrote in MusicAL America that “the 
most striking thing about the per- 
formance is the demonstration that 
the role of Orfeo is eminently well 
fitted to be sung by a baritone.” 
It is not too much to call 1926 an 
annus mirabilis, as far as debuts were 
concerned. “Toscanini’s Fiery Con- 


Feodor Chaliapin 
in the title role 
and Giuseppe de 
Luca as Sancho 
Panza in Massen- 
et's Don Qui- 
chotte, in 1926 


ducting Stirs New York 
commented MusIcAL 
the maestro’s first 
guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, on Jan. 14. He had 
last visited New York with the La 
Scala Orchestra in 1920-21. Another 
great conductor made his New York 
debut ten days later, on Jan. 24, 1926, 
when Otto Klemperer ied the New 
York Symphony in a concert in Mec- 
ca Auditorium. Wilhelm Furtwangler 
returned for his second season with 
the New York Philharmonic. On 
Nov. 16, 1926, Artur Rodzinski made 
his New York debut, replacing Leo- 
pold Stokowski (who had suffered a 
surprise attack of neuritis in both 
arms) as conductor of a Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert. 

Equally impressive were the new 


Throngs,” 
AMERICA after 
appearance as 


singers and instrumentalists. Walter 
Gieseking, Musicat AMERICA re- 
ported after his debut in Aeolian 


Hall in January, 1926, was “a truly 
great artist; one who disdained ex- 
hibitionism and concerned himself 
solely with making music.” The 
most exciting debut of the year was 
that of a “chubby, tow-headed boy, 
with the savoir faire of eight times 
his eight years,” who played in the 
Manhattan Opera House the same 
month. The reviewer wrote: “Yehudi 
Menuhin is the name. Remember it! 
It is not easy, but some day it may 
become a household word.” At the 
Metropolitan Opera, a young Italian 
bass, Ezio Pinza, made his debut 
with the company. On Jan. 2, 1926, 
Florence Austral made her New 
York concert debut in Carnegie Hall. 
John Alan Haughton hailed her voice 
as “one of the most unusual organs 
heard in New York in many years, 
both as regards volume and be auty. 
Added to this her enunciation is as 
near perfection as could be im- 
agined.” He added that “one ab- 
solutely staggering possession of the 
singer was her breathing. Apparently 
she never took breath at all as there 
was no visible or audible respiration, 
and yet the longest phrases, and often 
two phrases in one, were sung with- 
out any apparent diminution of 
breath supply.” Another sterling ar- 
tist, Maria Kurenko, made her debut 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 16. In Chi- 
cago, at the Musicians’ Club of 
Women, the Musicat AMERICA cor- 
respondent reported the local debut 
of Helen Traubel, who “made known 
the quality of a superb soprano voice, 
report of which had preceded her to 
this city.” 


OREIGN composers of note were 
present in abundance in 1926. 
Serge Prokofieff appeared as guest 
soloist with orchestras and in recitals. 





Darius Milhaud was here. Ernst von 
Dohnanyi conducted the State Sym 
phony in New ork and toured in 
concerts. Alfredo Casella’s visit stim- 
ulated interest in his music; he als 
conducted the State Symphony. Ot- 
torino Respighi, visiting America for 
the first time, told interviewers: 
“Atonality? Thank heaven, that’s 
done for! The future course of 
music? Who can say? I believe that 
every composer should first of all 
be individual. As for dissonance, it 
has its place as a medium of tone- 
color. It is the same with polytonal- 
ity. For its own sake is abhorrent 
to me, but as a means of expression, 
it has important uses.” Respighi ex- 
plained: “In some sense all the con- 
temporary school — Pizzetti, Alfano, 
De Sabata, Tommasini, Casella, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Malipiero, and 
others—had their beginning in im- 
pressionism. We stem from _ this 
school, but for some years we have 
not been of it. The Italian genius is 
for melody and clarity.” 

In 1926 the sound film was stir- 
ring much the same sort of specula- 
tions in the entertainment world that 
center today around the new medium 
of television. Some predicted a great 
loss to existing forms of musical and 
theatrical entertainment; others as 
serted (quite correctly, it turned out) 
that the growth of a new medium 
would enlarge the public and prove 
beneficial in the end to all. MUSICAL 
AMERICA announced that “a _ pro- 
digious step forward has been taken 
in the harnessing of the phonograph 
to the motion picture, as represented 
by the new Vitaphone, demonstrated 
in New York for the first time at 
Warner’s Theatre on Aug. 5.” In 
1951, the Metropolitan Opera an- 
nounced a special television depart- 
ment and laid plans to keep the in- 
stitution abreast of developments in 
televised opera and to train young 
artists in the field. 

New ideas in staging and design 
excited New York in 1926 when the 
Moscow Art Theatrical Musical 
Studio gave a series of performances. 
Conservatives were horrified at Car- 
mencita and the Soldier, the Con- 
stantin Lipskeroff and Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko version of Carmen, much 
as they were later to be offended by 
Carmen Jones. MusicaL AMERICA’S 
reviewer was not pleased with the 
company’s treatment of Ofienbach’s 
La Périchole, either, for he _ re- 
marked: “‘Nay, he’s a _ Russian, 
Muscovite, a Slavocrat, and we are 
Russophiles all,’ might have been the 
rejoinder of the audience [to a line 
in the libretto, “He’s a Peruvian! 
He’s a Spaniard! Spaniard! Span- 
iard!”]”—an audience that “was 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Pre-eminence in Germany 


By Everett HELM 


[cer 1951-52 concert season in 

Germany started with nearly all 
the subscription series of the 
West German orchestras either very 
heavily subscribed or practically sold 
out even before tickets for the single 
concerts were put on sale. Two years 
ago it was a quite different story; 
then subscription concerts were only 
half full. Most local orchestras were 
operating at a loss, while guest ap- 
pearances of touring orchestras were 
attracting large audiences. Orches- 
tral tours are notably fewer today, 
and they are anything but sure-fire 
at the box office. Even the great Wil- 
helm Furtwangler, touring with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, can no longer 
be certain of full houses. No one has 
come up with a full explanation of 
this curious about-face, but in all 
events it is in line with the long 
German tradition of local music—a 
tradition originally bred by the many 
small courts that once dotted the 
country. 

Two recent sold-out concerts stood 
at opposite ends of the musical gamut 
—an all-Beethoven concert in Mann- 
heim and an all-modern concert in 
Munich. Eugene Szenkar, now in 
his second year as musical director 
in Mannheim (he was formerly con- 
ductor of the Rio de Janeiro Sym- 
phony), led his orchestra in Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony, Seventh 
Symphony, and Violin Concerto; the 
soloist was Adolf Busch. The two 
symphonies were splendidly conducted 
and played; the orchestra was good 
and thoroughly responsive to Mr. 
Szenkar’s leadership, but Mr. Busch’s 
playing of the concerto was marred 
by faulty intonation and thin tone. 
Many Germans, however, are willing 
to excuse such defects when the artist 
plays with “soul.” 


N Munich, the Swiss conductor 

Paul Sacher led the orchestra of 
Radio Munich in a concert of con- 
temporary music, the second this sea- 
son sponsored by Musica Viva, an 
extraordinary organization that merits 
separate treatment. Suffice it to say 
that Musica Viva, under the direction 
of the composer Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann, has since its founding a few 
years ago grown constantly in popu- 
larity and importance, and that it pre- 
sents exclusively contemporary pro- 
grams to audiences of over 1,500 (not 
counting the standees). 

This concert opened with Frank 
Martin’s Concerto for Seven Wind 
Instruments and Orchestra—an excel- 
lent work, one of the best by this 
Swiss composer. It is red-blooded 
music that employs a variety of de- 
vices for expressive purposes but is 
neither banal nor disunified as a re- 
sult. The harmonies range from pure 
consonance to strong dissonance, and 
the rhythm is very much alive —espe- 
cially in the last movement, with its 
long passage for percussion alone. 
The work is carried from beginning 
to end by long melodic arches that 
give it direction and sweep. It is 
formally clear, expertly orchestrated, 
and transparent in texture, without 
being thin or precious. The second 
movement, in which an ostinato figure 
is used as the accompaniment to a 
long-spun melodic line that rises to a 
series of climaxes, is particularly 
moving and expressive. 

There are from time to time cer- 


tain reminiscences of Roussel (in the 
first movement) and of Stravinsky 
(in the third). But the most striking 
similarity (perhaps “parallel” would 
be more exact) is with the music of 
Martin’s countryman, Arthur Honeg- 
ger. Both write (Honegger in his 
early works) in a style that is almost, 
but not quite, French in quality. Both 
write a direct sort of music that is 
effective, in the best sense of the 
word, that speaks through a direct 
musical language to the mind and 
emotions of the listener. 

In the same concert, Geza Anda, 
a remarkable young Hungarian pia- 
nist who has become a Swiss citizen, 
gave a stunning performance of Bar- 
tok’s Second Piano Concerto, a work 
that is seldom heard in Germany. One 
was impressed anew with the incredi- 
ble fecundity of Bartdék’s inspiration, 
with the number and strength of the 
musical ideas, and with the unerring 
dramatic sense that he brought to 
abstract music. The technical diffi- 
culties of the concerto, which are 
enormous, seemed child’s play for the 
gifted soloist. Honegger’s Fifth Sym- 
phony ended the program, and Mr. 
Sacher gave a masterful reading of 
this highly expressive score. The 


audience gave him a_ well-earned 
ovation. 
HILE speaking of Mr. Sacher, 


mention should be made of an- 
other remarkable concert he had con- 
ducted a week previously in his home 
town, Basle. The program was made 
up of works by Purcell—the Jubilate 
and the great Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day. Aside from the sheer joy of 
hearing this wonderful music in a 
stunning performance, the concert af- 
forded the rare opportunity of hearing 
it authentically performed with coun- 
tertenors as soloists. As a result of 
the Puritan suppression of church 
music during the Cromwellian period, 
Purcell had few trained boys’ voices 
at his disposal when he was put in 
charge of music in Westminster Ab- 
bey after the Restoration. Many of 
his works, therefore, call for counter- 
tenor, either as solo voice or in en- 
sembles. The countertenor was not a 
castrato but a male alto—a male 
singer who had developed a complete 
falsetto technique. The English sing- 
ers Alfred Deller and John Whit- 
worth have revived this tradition, and 
they sang with an astounding virtu- 
osity. It is quite impossible to de- 
scribe the sound of a true counter- 
tenor. It is impersonal but highly 
expressive and has the effect of an 
instrument that might be a cross be- 
tween an oboe and a French horn. 
These voices, the fine performance of 
the chorus and the Basle Chamber Or- 
chestra, and the sensitive interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Sacher combined to make 
the evening a memorable one. 

The newly-founded ballet of the 
Hessian State Theatre in Wiesbaden 
made its debut with first perform- 
ances of three ballets to modern 
scores—Schonberg’s Pelleas und Meli- 
sande, Ghiseler Klebe’s Pas de Trois, 
and Hans Werner Henze’s Invocation 
of Apollo. One had the feeling that 
this ensemble, established along very 
ambitious lines, had jumped the gun 
a bit by appearing so soon after its 
organization. Nevertheless the per- 
formances were on the whole credit- 
able. Klebe, a young Berlin com- 
poser of unusual talent, displays in 
his score a strong musicality and an 


. obvious indebtedness to Stravinsky. 


The rhythmic vitality is striking, as 
are the economy of means and the 
directness of the musical language— 
qualities that are all too often lacking 


in German music. Henze’s ballet score 
had already been performed two 
months earlier in concert form at the 
Donaueschingen Festival, under the 
title Third Symphony, and had made 
a weak impression as symphonic 
music. It is scarcely more successful 
for ballet. Written in a modified 
twelve-tone idiom with echoes of 
Stravinsky, it lacks strength and 
imagination and is weak in construc- 
tion, moving for the most part aim- 
lessly and without clear purpose. 

A footnote about Americans in Ger- 
many: Jane Lawrence, soprano, has 
been engaged by the Hessian State 


Opera and Robert Bernauer, tenor, 
by the Berlin Stadtische Oper. Shura 
Cherkassky has played with great 
success in various German cities. The 
America Houses are attracting more 
and more artists from the United 
States. Patricia Connor, mezzo-so- 
prano, appeared in over twenty cities 
earlier in the fall. Jacques Abram 
has just completed a highly success- 
ful tour; after his Berlin appearance 
he was engaged by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic to appear with them next 
season. Robert Wallenborn and An- 
dor Foldes have been acclaimed by 
the German press for their piano re- 
citals in the America Houses. Helen 
Phillips, soprano, is currently touring 
with enormous success, and Maurice 
Wilk, violinist, has had great success. 


Jalapa Symphony Plays 


Works by Mexicans 


By SOLOMON KAHAN 


HE enterprising Jalapa Sym- 
phony, which travels more ex- 
tensively than any other Mexi- 
can orchestra, gave its seventh yearly 
autumn season at the Palace of Fine 
Arts in the Mexican capital. In ad- 
dition to its permanent conductor, the 
dynamic José Ives Limantour, it had 
guest conductors—Fritz Reiner, who 
appeared in Mexico several years ago 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony, and 
Hermann Scherchen, who made his 
Mexican debut. 

The season, consisting of nine sub- 
scription concerts and one non-sub- 
scription concert, got off to a good 
start under Mr. Limantour with a 
concert of Mexican works. It opened 
with Antonio Sarrier’s Symphony in 
D major, a work recently discovered 
in the archives of the Colegio de 
Santa Rosa, in Morelia (capital of 
the State of Michoacan), by the com- 
poser and scholar Miguel Bernal 
Jiménez. Written in the eighteenth 
century, this is believed to be the 
earliest extant symphonic work by a 
Latin-American composer. It shows 
the influence of Italian music of the 
Scarlatti period. The first of the 
three movements is an allegro, with 
two well-contrasted themes; the sec- 
ond is a lyrical andante, and the third 
is a fugue, with magnificent counter- 
point. It is a delightful work and 
one worth hearing i in the concert halls 
of this continent and of Europe. 

The other four works in the pro- 
gram were by contemporary com- 
posers. They were Eduardo Hernan- 
dez Moncada’s First Symphony, Mex- 
ican more in spirit than in any con- 
crete use of Mexican themes; Miguel 
Bernal Jiménez’ Three Letters from 
Mexico, which the composer calls “a 
lyrical message dedicated by the Mex- 
ican Muse to Chopin, one of the 
founders of modern musical national- 
ism”; Seven Songs by Silvestre Re- 
vueltas, to texts by Lorca, a work 
that is a local classic, sung on this 
occasion by the Mexican contralto 
Oralia Dominguez; and José Pablo 
Moncayo’s Huapango, an effective or- 
chestral arrangement of three con- 
temporary sones (folk melodies) from 
the orchestra’s home state of Vera- 
cruz. At the end of the concert, Mr. 
Limantour conducted as an encore 
Juventino Rosas’ waltz On the Waves. 


N the second Jalapa Symphony 
concert, Mr. Scherchen appeared 
for the first time. He followed 


Haydn’s Military Symphony with the 
first local performance of Benjamin 


3ritten’s Sinfonia da Requiem. The 
program was rounded out by a fine 
performance of Chausson’s Poéme de 
l’Amour et de la Mer, with Leslie 
Frick as soloist, and Ravel’s Bolero. 

For the second of his three concerts 
Mr. Scherchen presented Gottfried 
von Einem’s Concerto for Orchestra; 
Mozart’s Duo Concertante, for violin 
and viola; and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. Soloists in the Mozart 
work were Higinio Ruvalcaba, vio- 


linist, and Gilberto Garcia, violist. 
Mr. Scherchen’s farewell program 
contained only staples, with Beetho- 


ven’s Eroica Symphony as its climax. 

Mr. Limantour shared the fifth con- 
cert of the season with Mr. Piccutti, 
former conductor of the Wiener San- 
gerknaben. Under Mr. Limantour’s 
direction the Fourth Symphony by 
Gustav Mahler was given its first 
performance in Mexico. In the sec- 
ond half of the program Mr. Piccutti 
conducted Mozart’s Requiem. The 
chorus was the Children Singers of 
Morelia, a group that he has directed 
for several years. 

Mr. Reiner conducted the sixth and 
seventh concerts. For the first of 
these he chose standard works—the 
Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer; Schumann’s Piano Concerto, 
with Esperanzo Pulido as soloist; and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. His sec- 
ond program was more lively, for it 
included three works new to this city 
—Bartok’s Two Roumanian Dances 
(in Leo Weiner’s orchestration), De- 
lius’ Prelude to Irmelin, and the 
March from Berlioz’ The Trojans— 
as well as Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture, Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
and Smetana’s The Moldau. Mr. 
Reiner left the impression that he had 
not given himself as wholeheartedly 
and unsparingly to the music as he 
had during his first visit to Mexico. 

In the supremely interesting eighth 
concert, the program of which in- 
cluded the Passacaglia from Britten’s 
Peter Grimes, Dvorak’s Cello Con- 
certo, and Prokofieff’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, the high point was Pierre 
Fournier’s marvelous account of the 
solo part of the concerto. Substituting 
for Wilhelm Backhaus, the scheduled 
soloist, in the ninth concert, Sigi 
Weissenberg played Tchaikovsky’ s B 
flat minor Piano Concerto at rocket 
speed. Strauss’s Suite from Der Ro- 
senkavalier and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony were also on the program. 
The non-subscription concert repeated 
the Sarrier symphony and Mozart’s 
Duo Concertante, and added Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony and Stra- 
vinsky’s Firebird Suite. 

The Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Manon, Gotterdammerung 


Have Seasonal Premieres 


ASSENET’S Manon, absent 
Z from the Metropolitan since 

1947 -48, entered the repertoire 
on Dec. 7 in a soggy, unidiomatic, 
badly cast, badly staged, musically and 
visually unsatisfactory performance. 
It would have been better not to give 
Manon at all than to give it so inade- 
quately—particularly since the New 
York City Opera’s new production 
last spring had so many points in its 
favor. 

Licia Albanese was the Manon; 
Giuseppe di Stefano the Des Grieux,; 
Martial Singher, returning to the 
company after being absent for a 
season, the Lescaut; Jerome Hines 
the Count des Grieux; Alessio de 
Paolis the Guillot; and George Ceha- 


novsky the De _ Brétigny. Paula 
Lenchner, Margaret Roggero, and 
Herta Glaz were Pousette, Javotte, 


and Rosette; Lawrence Davidson the 
Innkeeper; Paul Franke and Algerd 
Brazis the two Guards; and May 
Savage the Servant. Fausto Cleva 
conducted, and Désiré Defrére was 
blamed for the staging. Zachary Solov 
contributed new choreography for the 
Cours la Reine scene. 

Of the principals, only Mr. Singher 
sang with valid style; he was in solid 
if not tonally very attractive voice, 
and contributed his impeccable dic- 
tion. As if to make up for the short- 
comings of others, though, he swag- 
gered so excessively and made faces 
so violently that his Lescaut seemed 
more of a caricature than it had 
before. Mr. De Paolis’ Guillot was 
practiced and authoritative, as was, 
in lesser degree, Mr. Cehanovsky’s De 
srétigny. 

Miss Albanese, despite her undeni- 
able competence and high standards 
had arrived at something less than 
ideal solutions for the problems of 
singing and acting Manon. Her first 
act was fairly satisfactory. She sang 
both Voyons, Manon and her terminal 
duet with Des Grieux with attractive 
tone and with some textual subtlety, 
although the style could hardly be 
called truly French. On the debit 
side, she did not look very well either 
in repose (where she kept her head 
down in a way that accentuated the 
length of her face) or in movement 
(where she engaged in nervous jig- 
glings that were cvemeeeiiiae meant 
to project youthfulness). After the 
first act her Italian heritage came 
more and more to the fore. Her move- 
ment became even more exaggerated, 
and (perhaps partly because she was 
in difficult vocal condition) her sing- 
ing became almost wholly unaccept- 
able stylistically. 

Mr. Di Stefano, whose voice is in 
some ways almost ideally suited to 
Des Grieux’s music, spent the evening 
subverting this natural advantage. He 
had some stirring moments from the 
purely tonal standpoint, but there was 
little lyricism, little line, and almost 
no special feeling for Massenet’s 
music about his performance. He 
scooped up to notes, pushed his voice 
until the tone became ugly, and often 
squeezed it sharp on top notes. He 
did his best singing of the evening 


in the first ten seconds of La Réve, 


but spoiled it at that point with a 
great, tasteless portamento and blast 
of tone. He looked plebian and acted 
without conviction. 

Of all the cast, however, Mr. Hines 
was the unhappiest, for he fell vic- 
tim to one of the wildest pieces of 
miscasting that the Metropolitan has 
perpetrated on the public in a good 
many years. The Count des Grieux 


January 1, 1952 


needs to be two things—a real, honest 
to goodness bass (not a_bass-bari- 
tone) and an actor of dignified pres- 
ence who has a firm command of 
spoken French. Mr. Hines sang with 
firm tone, although the music lies low 
for him; but his delivery of the spok- 
en lines (many of which were cut) 
was largely uncomprehending. He 
seemed to have not the vaguest idea 
of what the characterization should 
be, much less what to do about pro- 
jecting it. 

Miss Lenchner, Miss Roggero, and 
Miss Graf were acceptable, although 
there was a searing deviation from 
pitch by one of the mezzo-sopranos 
in the first-act trio. Mr. Davidson, 
Mr. Franke, Mr. Brazis looked uni- 
formly bad in their costumes and were 
ordinary otherwise. Miss Savage 
ducked in and out. 

Mr. Cleva’s conducting did nothing 
significant to alleviate these short- 
comings. He conducted with a good 
deal of spirit and a great deal of 
speed, but with none of the grace and 
sentiment that are needed to give 
Manon the delicacy it must have to 
be Manon. 

The sets, which date from 1928, ex- 
cept the Cours la Reine set, which 
dates from 1942 but is every bit as 
shabby, looked old-fashioned, battered 
and generally unattractive. The stag- 
ing was hardly worthy of being 
called that, since the chorus herded 
together in much the same way they 
inevitably would if left to their own 
devices. It was a grim evening. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Double Bill, Dec. 5 


Two singers appeared in roles for 
the first time at this second hearing 
of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
and a third made an unscheduled ap- 
pearance—for Kurt Baum was called 
on to substitute as Turiddu for Jussi 
Bjoerling, who returned temporarily 
to Sweden because of the illness of 
his wife. Mr. Baum sang very well 
under the circumstances, freeing his 
big, manly voice for a really sumptu- 
ous high note at the end of Turiddu’s 
farewell to his mother. Around him, 
the Cavalleria Rusticana performance 
was something less than distinguished, 
for Zinka Milanov was only occasion- 
ally in good voice—although then it 
was very good indeed—and Frank 
Valentino, who sang Alfio for the 
first time this season, did not add 
materially to this colorless part. Col- 
orless also was the word to describe 
Mildred Miller’s Lola and Thelma 
Votipka’s Mamma Lucia. 

Pagliacci was in even worse estate, 
for this distressing production seems 
to deteriorate with every showing and 
hearing. Not even a powerful Tonio 
was on hand to pull out some rem- 
nants of excellence, for Giuseppe 
Valdengo, who took the role for the 
first time this season, had little above 
a routine level to offer it. Delia Rigal, 
Ramon Vinay, Frank Guarrera, and 
Thomas Hayward went their accus- 
tomed ways in listless fashion, and 
Alberto Erede conducted the entire 
evening without much chance of sav- 
ing it from the doldrums. 

—Q. E. 


Fiedermaus, Dec. 6 


Regina Resnik made her first ap- 
pearance of the season in the second 
performance of Fledermaus. As 
Rosalinda she sang intelligently, with 





Sedge Le Blang 


The gambling scene in the Metropolitan Opera's revival of Manon. Licia 
Albanese, Giuseppe di Stefano, and Jerome Hines are in the foreground 


admirable feeling, nuance, and color. 
When she filed down her ample voice 
it was quite lovely in texture, but 
used in full it became spread at the 
top. Her big aria, the Czardas, how- 
ever, was well vocalized all the way 
through, and satisfying in its emo- 
tional impact. She acted with gusto, 
without becoming unduly coy, but 
there was no denying that she did 
not look well in the costumes provided 
for the part nor that her carriage 
was bad. 

Her colleagues were Patrice 
sel, Blanche Thebom, Maria Karni- 
lova, Charles Kullman (Eisenstein), 
Brian = Sullivan (Alfred), John 
3rownlee, Paul Franke, Clifford Har- 
vuot, and Jack Mann. 

The performance on stage went its 
well-routined way without incident, 
but there was nothing ordinary about 
Eugene Ormandy’s conducting, with 
its exceptional vitality, command of 
the orchestra, and rapport with the 
singers. Mr. Mann, as Frosch, intro- 
duced an_ ineffective, time-wasting 
cigarette-rolling routine, and Socrates 

3irsky, Maria Karnilova’s partner in 
the ballet, danced quite acceptably. 


R. E 


Mun- 


Rigoletto, Dec, 8, 2:00 


The cast for the fifth performance 
of the new production of Rigoletto 
included Hilda Gueden, Thelma Vo- 
tipka, Anne Bollinger, Jean Madeira, 
Margaret Roggero, Richard Tucker, 
Leonard Warren, Alois Pernerstorfer, 
Norman Scott, Clifford NHarvuot, 
Paul Franke, Lawrence Davidson, 
and Algerd Brazis—all of whom par- 
ticipated when the production was 
introduced. Alberto Erede conducted. 

Ip 


Aida, Dec. 8 


In the fifth of the season’s per- 
formances of Verdi's Aida, Delia 
Rigal, in the title role, and Cesare 
Siepi, as Ramfis, sang their parts for 
the first time at the Metropolitan, and 
Blanche Thebom sang her first Am- 
neris in the new production. The 
singers were BE familiar from 
earlier occasions—Mario del Monaco, 
George London, Lubomir Vichegonov, 
Thomas Hayward, and Lucine Amara. 
Fausto Cleva again conducted. 

Miss Rigal’s Aida was well con- 
ceived. She understood the funda- 
mental facts about the character, and 
she manifested a deep feeling for the 
long line, the pulsation and accent, 
and the color and inflection of the 
music. But her acting, while consist- 
ently to the point, was often a trifle 
gauche and uncontrolled in gesture 


and movement, and she was made up 


about ten shades darker than Mr 
London, as her father. Her vocalism 
was more stable than it has usually 
been, but it was marred by constant 
disturbing imperfections. At the bot 
tom of her voice she was seldom 
able to call upon sturdily supported 


chest tones, although she achieveu 
two or three. In the lower middle reg 
ister, her chronic wobble persisted, 


although it was limited to three or 
four notes instead of extending over 
six or eight, as it used to. Above this, 
a singular absence of vibrato often 
made her tone sound bleak, even in 
so radiant a passage as the Nile 
Scene duet in which Aida cajoles 
Radames into agreeing to go away 
with her. Her top notes were resonant 
and bright and often very beautiful, 
but she could not sing any of them 
pianissimo; at one point she indulged 
in the deplorable subterfuge of turn- 
ing her back on the audience to make 
a tone sound softer, or at least more 
muffled. But despite these glaring 
faults, the audience understood what 
she was driving at, and applauded 
with real enthusiasm at the end of 
the third act. The implicit excellence 
of her whole performance gave added 
reason for believing that Miss Rigal 
could become one of the most 1m- 
pressive members of the company if 
she were to get down to brass tacks 
about disciplining her natural gifts. 
Mr. Siepi’s voice sounded especially 
sonorous and rich in Ramfis’ music, 
as almost any fine bass voice will. He 
was entirely at home in the part, even 


to the extent—disappointingly, for 
those of us who are unbelievers in 
it—of obeying Margaret Webster’s 


stage direction. Miss Thebom, wheth- 
er through strength of will or lack 
of rehearsal, was firm about retain- 
ing her own ideas of action and char- 
acterization. She sang easily and 
forcefully, and her visual realization 
of the judgment scene was even more 
convincing than it used to be. This 
was far and away the most persuasive 
performance of the role we have seen 
and heard this year. P 

om. 


Fiedermaus, Dec. 10 


At the performance of 
maus on Dec. 10, Josef Blatt, a mem 
ber of the Metropolitan’s musical 
staff, made his conducting debut; he 
will conduct the operetta this season 
at the Metropolitan when Eugene 
Ormandy is not free to. Mr. Blatt, 
who was born in Vienna, understands 
the-style of the work and he led it 
in ‘authoritative fashion. The tempos 
were brisk, but he kept things to 
gether, except in a few places where 

(Continued on page 17) 


Fleder- 








MenottiOpera 


(Continued from page 3) 

While the cast was uniformly good, 
Chet Allen, the twelve-year-old boy 
soprano who sang Amahl, was a real 
find. Menotti discovered him while 
auditioning the members of the 
Columbus Boychoir, in which he is a 
member. His voice was pure and true, 
with emotional overtones uncommon 
in a boy soprano; his acting was a 
phenomenon. In the many close-ups 
that television makes possible—and 
that, in fact, are what makes tele- 
vision opera at all viable—the boy was 
remarkable, never betraying  self- 
consciousness, and behaving with 
touching simplicity. Scarcely less com- 
municative was Rosemary Kuhlmann, 
as the mother. Her clear voice was 
excellent for the medium, and if at 
times it seemed too loud the micro- 
phone placement may have been to 
blame—the one flaw in an otherwise 
technically fine performance. 

Like Miss Kuhlmann, all of the 
singing cast had been in Menotti’s 
opera, The Consul — David Aiken, 
baritone; Leon Lishner, bass-baritone ; 
and Andrew McKinley, tenor, who 
sang the Three Kings, and Francis 
Monachino, bass-baritone, who was 
the servant. 

Three dancers appeared among the 
throng of shepherds who come to 
marvel at the Kings and to add their 
simple gifts. They were Melissa Hay- 
den and Nicholas Magallanes, of the 
New York City Ballet, and Glenn 
Tetley, who has danced in several 
Broadway musicals and with Hanya 
Holm. Shy at first, but gaining con- 
fidence from the encouragement of 
their fellows, they did a rustic dance 
that was winning in its lack of sophis- 
tication and notable for the good use 
of a small space made by the chore- 
ographer, John Butler, who has done 
similar work for the NBC-TV Kate 


Smith show. 
z HE score is a little gem. It bears 
strong family resemblance in 
pata of phrase and harmonies to both 
the tragic and comic works of the 
composer, yet possesses enough in- 
dividual character to communicate the 
wistful tenderness of the story. 
chamber orchestra is used with deli- 
cacy, economy, and effectiveness. The 
vocal lines are supple, singable, and 
sweetly melodious, without being cloy- 
ing. Menotti has set his own text 
with the experience and art gained 
from years of being his own librettist. 
Much of it is in recitative style, but 
there are several solos and duets, and 
two choruses of exquisite feeling. The 
a cappella chorus at the end is par- 
ticularly “affecting, when the proces- 
sion goes off the scene. A pastoral 








Mr. Menotti illustrates a scene 
for Chet Allen, who played Amahl 





The Three Kings (Andrew McKinley, David Aiken, and Leon Lishner) and 
the mother (Rosemary Kuhlmann) in Menotti's Amahl and the Night Visitors 


solo played by Amahl on a pipe that 
has the Oriental character of a 
musette—it is actually an oboe—opens 
the work, as the boy sits alone and 
marvels at the star in the sky, and 
closes it, thus rounding out the musical 
framework. 

Worth remembering are the duets 
between the boy and his mother — 
“Don’t cry for me,” he says, “If I 
must go begging, a good beggar I'll 
be,” and the final, moving farewell 
between the two. The Kings’ song 
about the child “who is the color of 
wheat at dawn, whose eyes are mild, 
whose hands are those of a king, as 
king he was born,” is another 
especially good section. Quite in the 
Menotti tragic style is the mother’s 
song, “Do rich people know,” which 
she utters passionately while making 
up her mind to steal the gold. 

The least prepossessing page of the 
score is the entrance march of the 
Three Kings, which bears a disturbing 
likeness to Prokofieff’s famous march 
in The Love for Three Oranges. 
Surely this could not have been inten- 
tional, for Menotti otherwise never 
seemed to be writing with tongue in 
cheek. 

As television, this work succeeded 
where others failed or were less im- 
pressive, and chiefly because of in- 
spired direction. It clearly demon- 
strated that this is the one element 
that cannot be skimped or dissipated. 
There must be one brain in control of 
all forces. When that brain is a 
theatrically shrewd one like Menotti’s, 
the results are good. 

Mr. Berman’s clever sets were pur- 
posely kept dark, and, in the case of 
the mother’s hut, intentionally bare 
and poverty-stricken. The outdoor 
scene had a quality like that of the 
Bosch painting plus a child’s imagina- 
tion. The star, for example, was 
boldly painted in a splash across an 
obvious canvas sky, and realism gave 
way gladly to fantasy. 

Within these limits the camera 
moved intimately, knowingly, search- 
ingly. There was only one gaucherie 
in a host of camera excellences—the 
mother was allowed to walk into the 
camera most awkwardly and unbecom- 
ingly—but only once, as against the 
dozens of similar and worse offenses 
in other productions. Memorable shots 
were those of the cloaked boy piping 
in the front of the house; the dissolv- 
ing of the mother’ s sleeping form into 
the procession approaching from far 
away; the close-up of the mother’s 
long, sensitive throat as she sang her 
anguish; the boy’s eager face as he 
asked the unheeding Caspar if he had 
any magic stones that would cure a 
cripple; the sight of the mother’s 
avarice in the background across a 
closeup of the servant’s languid hand 
guarding the pot of gold; the medium 
shot of the mother walking away 


from the Kings and standing in the 
door with her back eloquent of 
despair, then an immediate confirma- 
tion of her emotion by a quick camera 
change to her face; the poignant 
moment when the child offered his 
crutch and took his first feeble step. 
These and many other perceptive bits 
made up a treasury of camera riches. 
Almost the entire dance sequence was 
wizardry in comparison to previous 
efforts. The impression thus was one 
of continuing artistry, and most of the 
time one even forgot that the cameras 
were there—the highest compliment 
television can receive. 

It was gratifying to note that the 
opera had a sponsor, but surely Hall- 
mark Cards could have chosen a more 


ingratiating announcer and a more 
tasteful commercial message. The 
opera’s aura of artistry was quite 


shockingly outraged by the opening 
and closing moments devoted to the 
business of Christmas. Because the 
work is so short, the Columbus Boy- 
choir filled in the hour, which, inci- 
dentally, was from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
NBC will resume its opera series on 
Jan. 3, with its accustomed personnel 
presenting Tchaikovsky’s The Queen 
of Spades. 


Conference Held 
At University of Michigan 


ANN Arpor, Micu.—The seventh 
annual Midwestern Music Conference 
was held at the University of Michi- 
gan recently, with more than 1,500 
persons attending. These included 
music teachers from the state, visitors 
from adjacent states, and students and 
faculty of the university. The chair- 
man was Orien Dalley, of the school 
of music. Besides a workshop on 
music in the school curriculum, there 
were special sessions devoted to vocal 
music and clinics for ‘solo instruments, 
ensembles, and orchestras. Edwin 
Franko Goldman spoke on Stylizing 
the March, and also conducted the all- 
state band. 


HELEN MILLer CUTLER 


Pianists Eligible 
For Second Belgian Contest 


_BrussELs. — The second Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium International 
Musical Competition, scheduled for 


May, 1952, will be held for pianists. 
Last year the contest was for vio- 
linists. Competitors must not be un- 
der fifteen or more than thirty years 
of age as of Jan. 1, and applications 
must be submitted to the director of 
the competition, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels, by Jan. 31. First prize 
includes a medal and 150,000 francs. 


Montreal Series 
Has Late Opening 
Under Paul Paray 


MontrEAL.—The serious accident 
sustained by Otto Klemperer at the 
Dorval Airport near this city on Oct. 
13, three days before the opening pair 
of concerts of the orchestra of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques, resulted in 
their postponement until Nov. 13 and 
14. On that occasion, the French con- 
ductor Paul Paray ‘made his debut 
with the orchestra, conducting a pro- 
gram of familiar works, including 
Beethoven’s Third Leonore Overture, 

3rahms’s Third Symphony, Ravel’s 
Second Daphnis and_ Chloe Suite, 
three movements from Fauré’s Pelléas 
et Mélisande music, and Dukas’s The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice. No doubt was 
left as to the conductor’s masterly 
command of the orchestra, but the 
French works were more persuasively 
interpreted than those by Beethoven 
and Brahms. 

Artur Rodzinski returned to Mont- 
real on Nov. 27 and 28 to conduct a 
program of Russian music—Proko- 
fieft’s Classical Symphony, the Prel- 
ude to Moussorgsky’s Khovantchina, 
Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

The Ladies Morning Musical Club, 
which is celebrating this season its 
sixtieth anniversary, opened its series 
on Oct. 25 with a recital by Gene- 
vieve Warner. Other artists who have 
appeared under the group’s auspices 
are David Nadien, violinist; Gina 
Bachauer and Rosalyn Tureck, pia- 
nists; the New York Quartet; Irm- 
gard Seefried, soprano; and Leopold 
Simoneau, tenor. 

La Société Pro Musica entered its 
fourth season on Oct. 25, when the 
Quartetto Italiano was heard in quar- 
tets by Tartini, Verdi, and Beethoven. 
The second concert, on Nov. 25, pre- 
sented the Paganini Quartet, with 
Lucien Kirsch-Laporte as assisting 
cellist in a performance of Schubert’s 
great C major Quintet, Op. 163. 

Four artists appeared under the 
management of Musical Arts Series, 
Inc., in the first half of the season. 
Fernando Germani gave an organ re- 
cital = the Notre Dame Church on 
Oct. Solomon was heard at Pla- 
teau Hall on Oct. 13; Joseph Szigeti 
on Nov. 16; and Giuseppe di Stefano 


on Dec. 1. 
The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 
gave six performances at the St. 


Denis Theatre, starting on Oct. 9, 
under the management of Canadian 
Concerts and Artists, Inc. The same 
bureau presented a concert by the 
Montreal Women’s Symphony, con- 
ducted by Ethel Starke, with Freda 
Trepel as soloist, in an all-Tchaikov- 
sky program. The Metropolitan Op- 
era’s touring company of Fledermaus 
gave six performances at His Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, beginning Dec. 5. 

Other artists who have appeared 
this fall include Erna Sack, soprano; 
Paul Loyonnet, Ida Krehm, and Wil- 
liam Masselos, pianists; Zvi Zeitlin, 
violinist ; and the Salzburg Marionette 
Theatre, which gave performances at 
Les Compagnons Theatre. 

—GILLEs Potvin 


New Massine Ballet 
Receives London Premiere 


Lonpon.—The first performance of 
Donald of the Burthens, a ballet with 
libretto and choreography by Léonide 
Massine, was given by the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet at Covent Garden on 
Dec. 12. Ian Whyte, conductor ol 
the BBC Scottish Orchestra, com- 
posed the music, and two Scottish art- 
ists, Robert Colquhoun and Robert 
MacBryde, designed the sets and cos- 
tumes. Beryl Gray and Alexander 
Grant had the leading roles in the 
work, which recounts a medieval Scot- 
tish story that somewhat resembles 
the Faust legend. 
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Silver Carver 
When the New York Philhar- 


monic Symphony celebrated its 
5,000th performance, Mayor Vin- 
cent Impelliteri presented the or- 
chestra with a plaque on behalf of 
the City of New York. 

Not very many people in the 
audience were close enough to see 
the plaque itself—an elaborately 
carved silver oblong, measuring 
twelve by sixteen inches. Still 
fewer knew who had made it. In- 
vestigation turned up the moder- 
ately fascinating fact that it was 
designed and carved by a violinist 
—not one of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony men but a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera orchestra. 
The violinist-silversmith is Henryk 
Kaston, a 35-year-old French 
émigré who came to this country 
in 1941 after having escaped from 
a German prison camp. A mem- 
ber of the French army, he had 
been captured when the Nazis 
overran the Maginot line. 

He made his way to the United 
States, picked up a job playing 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
in Lewisohn Stadium, and eventu- 
ally got his present job at the 
Metropolitan, where he makes a 
living for himself, his wife, and 
his ten-year-old son. 

Making silver _— presentation 
plaques is only a minor one of Mr. 
Kaston’s sidelines, which include 
designing and fashioning jewelry, 
constructing violin bows, and in- 
venting. 

His jewelry creations are much 
in demand among Metropolitan 
singers, since he draws on _ per- 
formances for inspiration and spe- 
cializes in operatic motifs. 

He made a silver pin for Lily 
Pons while she performed in 
Lakmé, a Butterfly portrait in gold 
for Dorothy Kirsten, a Carmen 
brooch for Risé Stevens, and a 
new silver rose for her to present 
to Erna Berger in last year’s per- 
formances of Der Rosenkavalier: 

The Rosenkavalier rose, inci- 
dentally, had the additional re- 
finement of a recessed center into 
which Mr. Kaston stuck a wad of 
cotton soaked in rose perfume. 

The inventor side of Mr. 
Kaston’s activity comes back 
around to violin-playing. He and 
Jascha Heifetz have devised a 
rubber mute—no one thought to 
find out why—and, according to 
Mr. Kaston, are at work on “an 
invention that will revolutionize 
the music business—we hope.” 


January 1, 1952 





Ordering Schubert 


Abba Bogin got out paste-pot 
and typewriter after reading a 
Dec. 15 news item in MusICAL 
America. The story, about a 
Staten Island Symphony concert, 
said that “the major work in the 
orchestral first half of the program 
was Schubert’s Tenth Symphony.” 
Mr. Bogin typed a sarcastic little 
note, “This was a major work in 
deed.” It sure was, and is. 

You have to work hard to get 
ten symphonies out of Schubert, 
but it can be done. Nobody 
doubts the existence or proper or- 
der of the first six Schubert sym- 
phonies, all composed before 1817. 

Then, in spite of the fact that 
everybody (or at least Mr. Bogin 
and Schubert scholars of his dis- 
tinguished school) knows there are 
only eight Schubert symphonies in 
all, come four more: the Gastein 
Symphony (whose score was 
lost); the “Great” C major, com- 
posed in 1828 and usually referred 
to as No. 7: the Unfinished Sym- 
phony, in B minor, composed in 
1822 and usually called No. 8 in 
spite of the fact that it was com- 
posed a whole six years earlier 
than the “Great” C major; and 
the E minor, which exists as an 
uncompleted sketch for a sym- 
phony in that key. 

Thus the “Great” C major Sym- 
phonv is obviously the tenth of 
Schubert’s ten symphonies. In 
corroboration of this lastness, it 
might be added that the composer 
died on Nov. 19, 1828, very short- 
lv after the premiere of his Tenth 
Svymphonv. 

Musicology is a bother, isn’t it? 
—esnecially when it involves 
counting on all ten fingers. 


More Fish in La Mer 


Disease breeds disease, and 
Rachel Carson’s program notes 
for the new RCA Victor record- 
ing of Debussy’s La Mer are per- 
forming up to any _ reasonably 
pessimistic expectation. To begin 
with, they are just as full of 
watered-down science and poetic 
wave-sounds as I predicted they 
would be. And, as if that were 
not enough, a classical disc jockey 
named Edward Tatnall Canby read 
them over radio station WNYC 
the other night—not before or 
after, but during the broadcast 
performance. 

Having delivered himself of an 
inordinately long and discursive 
talk about La Mer and related top- 
ics, Mr. Canby announced his in- 


tention of reading the program 
notes while the work was being 
played. He described them as be- 
ing “evocative of that old debbil 
sea”—a characterization rendered 
no less inane under the circum- 
stances by the aesthetic distance 
between Debussy and Eugene 
O’Neill. 

Then he did it, just as he said 
he would. I turned off the radio, 
and so, I presume, did everybody 


‘ else who tuned in to hear La Mer. 


There may have been a few people 
in the WNYC area who were just 
waiting to hear Debussy plus Car- 
son plus Canby, but my guess is 
that there were precious few. 

It is hard to say just who 
Mr. Canby hoped to gratify by 
so shallow, thoughtless, and un- 
musical a demonstration. Certain- 
ly the ghost of Debussy must have 
had a severe shock. Either music 
is worth playing or it isn’t. If it 
is, it deserves to be heard without 
distraction—even from evocative 
prose. If it isn’t, why play it at 
all? Only unmusical people could 
have liked what was going on dur- 
ing La Mer. 

It would be more instructive, 
and almost as annoying as a read- 
ing of Miss Carson’s rich prose, 
to have somebody give a sort of 
play-by-play rundown during a re- 
corded performance. ‘Watch for 
a slick enharmonic change to E 
minor,” the announcer might say; 
or, “The high note you just heard 
was an A flat, a little flat, ha, ha”; 
or “Watch the first theme turn up 
—see, there it is.” Silly idea, but 
no sillier than Mr. Canby’s. 

It is bad enough to have to en- 
dure announcers’ pontifications 
during broadcast record programs 
without having them impose them- 
selves and program annotators on 
the music itself. Home is the 
place for narcissism. 


Titbits 


e In one of the more depressing 
manifestations of the Christmas 
spirit the National Broadcasting 
Company sent out to selected 
“friends” working replicas of the 
familiar three-note NBC chimes. 
Enclosed was a sheet of suggested 
uses—“Coming, Mother!”, “Oh, 
Nurse!”, etc., and one endearing 
suggestion: “A hook is enclosed if 
you want to hang the chimes.” 

e The Fort Wayne Musical So- 
ciety for reasons practical or pru- 
rient, is trying to eradicate the 


term “chamber music” from its 
designations of, well, chamber- 
music concerts. The _ publicity 





talked about “string music” and 
“music for small groups of instru- 
ments,” and as an added attrac- 
tion the whole series (reduced in 
number and raised in price) were 
designated “Coffee Concerts.” The 
promotion seems to be working, 
too, whether because of the qual- 
ity of the coffee or of the music 
is not quite clear. 
@ When Eugene Ormandy 
sented to give a talk before the 
students of the New York High 
School of Music and Art he let 
himself in for more than he knew. 
Sefore he left he had not only 
exceeded by an hour and a half 
his twenty-minute prepared speech 
but been inveigled into conducting 
the student orchestra in a per 
formance of the Overture to 
Strauss’s Fledermaus. 
e The obituary notices of the late 
Léon Rothier brought to light a 
couple of interesting sidelights. 
Born in Rheims, on Dec. 26, 1876, 
he was named “Léon” not because 
of its leonine associations but b« 
cause it was a reversal of “Noél.” 
Further, when he came to the Met- 
ropolitan, Mr. Rothier (by then 
a bass) learned English by play 
ing poker with, of all people, En 
rico Caruso and Andrea de Segur 
ola. 
e Quoted from a National Music 
League press “The op 
portunity that all American singers 
dream of has come to Grace Hoff 
man. She has just sung the 
part of the High [sic] Priestess in 
Aida at the famous Teatro Com 
munale in Florence, Italy.” It is 
to be hoped that Miss Hoffman 
has higher aspirations than th 
writer of the release, and that her 
career has not reached its full 
flower just yet. 
e The Russians are after 
Shostakovich again, but this time 
he really asked for it. Early in 
December, J/zvestia, the official 
Soviet newspaper (is there any 
other?) took him to task for his 
latest composition, saying that it 
showed a “significant retreat from 
his new realistic position.” Com 
mendable restraint, I would say, 
for a commissar of music criticism 
to use in commenting on a work 
called Twenty-four Preludes and 
Fugues for the Piano. You, or 
Shostakovich, can’t get much more 
decadent-formalistic than that. 
e Speaking of composers, here is 
a poem by the Late Lord Berners, 
inspired by the paintings of Sal 
vatore Dali: 
On the pale yellow sands 
There’s a pair of Clasped Hands 
And an Eyeball entangled with 
string 
And a Plate of Raw Meat 
And a Bicycle Seat 
And a Thing that is 
Thing. 
e In a recent San Antonio Sym- 
phony performance of Kodaly’s 
Hary Janos Suite, somebody—pre- 
sumably Victor Alessandro, the 
conductor—hit on the idea of at- 
taching bobby pins to the strings 
of the orchestra piano so that it 
would sound like the Hungarian 
cembalom called for in the score. 
Now you know what a cembalom 
sounds like. Or maybe you don't. 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Vivian della Chiesa, soprano, and Ward 
French, chairman of the board of direc- 


tors of Columbia Artists 


HE 21st annual organization 
conference of Community Con- 
cert Service was held in New 
York from Nov. 26 to Dec. 9. As in 
the past several seasons, business ses- 
sions were held every morning at 
Carl Fischer Hall; afternoons were 
devoted to a series of half-hour con- 
certs there by four or five artists each 
day, and evenings to attending events 
in Carnegie Hall, Town Hall, and at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 
During the conference, a reorgani- 
zation of the officers of Community 
Concert Service resulted in the reten- 
tion of Ward French as _ president, 
with Robert Ferguson being made 
executive vice-president and David 
Ferguson, Lawrence Bernhardt, and 
Herbert Fox being made vice-presi- 
dents. David Ferguson will be in 
complete charge of the Pacific Coast, 
while Mr. Bernhardt will join Mr. 
Fox in the Midwest from the Chicago 
office. Flora Walker was appointed 
Eastern manager, and Marion Evans 
Was appointed Western manager. 
The conference opened with a 
lunchean on the St. Regis Roof on 
Monday, Nov. 26. F. C. Schang, 
president of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, officiated as toastmaster, and 
some lugubrious aspects of concert 
pianism were caricatured by comedy 
pianist Henry Scott. The evening 
was devoted to attending the Carnegie 
Hall violin recital of Szymon Gold- 
berg. 
Artists heard in the half-hour aft- 





Management 


ernoon concerts on Tuesday, Nov. 27, 
were Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist; 
Mac Morgan, baritone; Louis Roney, 
tenor; Polyna Stoska, soprano; and 
Alfred and Herbert Teltschik, duo- 
pianists. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 28, Maria 
Lloyd, violinist; David Lloyd, tenor ; 
William Warfield, baritone; Mildred 
Miller, mezzo-soprano; the Columbia 
Canadian Trio (Joan Rowland, pia- 
nist; Betty-Jean Hagen, violinist ; and 
William Hossack, cellist) ; and Susan 
Reed, ballad singer, were heard in the 
afternoon, with the evening given 
over to a Metropolitan performance 
of Rigoletto. 

Dorothy Maynor, soprano; Mario 
Braggiotti, pianist; and The States- 
men (male quartet) were heard on 
Thursday, Nov. 29; in the evening 
the conferees attended James Melton’s 
Ford Festival TV show and were en- 
tertained afterward at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel by Mr. Melton and his 
staff. 

Friday, Nov. 30, brought afternoon 
appearances by Jorge Bolet, pianist; 
Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano; Fed- 
erico Rey and Pilar Gomez, Spanish 
dancers; Dorothy Dow, soprano; and 
George London, bass-baritone, with 
an evening concert by the Leslie Bell 
Singers of Toronto. 

On Saturday, Dec. 1, appearances 
by Marisa Regules, pianist; Rose 
Bampton, soprano; William Horne, 
tenor; and Janice Moudry, contralto, 
were followed by a party at the New 


Community Concert Service 


Holds 2Iist Annual Conference 


Twenty-first organization meeting 


of officers and representatives is marked 


by installation of new vice-presidents 


and regional supervisors as well as by 


musical and social events 


Rochelle home of Elena Nikolaidi, 
contralto. The guests were trans- 
ported to and from the party in spe- 
cial buses. 

An annual feature of the confer- 
ence was the Sunday morning brunch 
at the studio of Mildred Dilling, 
harpist. The afternoon was taken up 
by the concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, with Michael 
Rabin as violin soloist, and the eve- 
ning by a choice of two recitals— 
Olga Coelho, ballad singer and gui- 
tarist, in Town Hall, and Ossy Re- 
nardy, violinist, in Carnegie Hall. 

Monday’s half-hour concerts were 
given by Byron Janis, pianist; Edna 
Phillips, soprano; Robert Rounseville, 
tenor; and the Angelaires, a new en- 
semble of five harps. A dance re- 
cital by Janet Collins was attended in 
the evening at the Lexington Avenue 
YMHA. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 4, appearances by 
James de la Fuente and Herbert Stes- 
sin, violin-piano duo; Patricia Trav- 
ers, violinist; the Paganini Quartet; 
and Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano; 
were followed by a private showing 
of the film version of Menotti’s The 
Medium, in which Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti sings Monica. 

Michael Rhodes, baritone; Martha 
Lipton, mezzo-soprano; David Poleri, 
tenor; and Carroll Glenn, violinist (in 
a special program involving native 


Hungarian instruments and music), 
artists of the day on 
The following 


were the 
Wednesday, Dec. 5. 


day, shert recitals by Conchita Gas- 
ton, mezzo-soprano; Ervin Laszlo, 
pianist ; Camilla Wicks, violinist ; and 
Andrew McKinley, tenor, were fol- 
lowed by the Town Hall recital of 
Carol Smith, contralto. 

Friday, Dec. 7, brought Donald 
Dickson, baritone; Irmgard Seefried, 
soprano; Monique de la Bruchollerie, 
pianist; and John Sebastian, har- 
monica player, in a special program 
with Dorothy Jarnac, dancer, and an 
informal evening of dance in the 
studio of Marina Svetlova. Half- 
hour programs were given by The 
Concertants (a new ensemble com- 
prised of harp, flute, cello, and pi- 
ano) ; Wesley Dalton, tenor; and The 
Carolers (male quartet, soprano, and 
piano). 

The conference was officially closed 
with a general party in the newly- 
remodeled offices of Community Con- 
certs. It was attended by every Co- 
lumbia-managed artist who was in 
New York and available at the time. 
Among the notables present were Na- 
dine Conner, Eileen Farrell, Bidu 
Sayao, Charles Kullman, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Jascha Heifetz, Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Eleanor Steber, Robert Casa- 
desus, Rudolf Serkin, Richard Tucker, 
and many more. It made a most in- 
spiring conclusion to the fortnight. 

In all, 56 artists and musical at- 
tractions were heard, while conferees 
managed to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of well over a hundred 
artists. 


Left to right: André Mertens, vice-president of Columbia Artists Management; Arthur Judson, honorary president; Elena Niko- 
laidi, contralto ; Robert Ferguson, vice-president; Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano; James Melton, tenor; Elizabeth Starner (now 
Mrs. Weinhold ); Kurt Weinhold, vice-president; Ruth O’Neill, vice-president and treasurer; Frederick C. Schang, Jr., president 
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AT COMMUNITY SOCIALS 


Jack Beard, Community representative; Nan Merriman, mezzo- 
soprano 


Camilla Wicks, violinist; Harold Welch, assistant Eastern manager of 
Community 


Florence Strandberg, Community representative; George London, 
bass-baritone; Margaret Blackburn, Community representative 


Edna Peterson, service department of Community; Richard Tucker, 
tenor; Marion Ross, Community representative 


Amelia Sperry, Community representative; Igor Gorin, baritone: 
Flora Walker, Eastern manager of Community 


David Ferguson, vice-president of Columbia Artists Management: 
Marion Evans, Western manager of Community; Robert Casadesus, 
pianist 


Marina Svetlova, dancer: Donald Nugent, director of public relations 
of Community; Eileen Farrell, soprano; Samuel Sorin, pianist 


Margaret and Joe Stover, Community representatives; Alfred and 
Herbert Teltschik, duo-pianists 


John Sebastian, harmonica player 


Tiny Stacy, Community representative; Louis Roney, tenor; Lois 
Holler, Community representative 


Susan Reed, balladeer; Gay Sandelin, Community representative 
Dan Poole, Community representative; Carroll Glenn (Mrs. List), 


violinist, with Ola Allison List: Castle Crain, Community representa- 
tive; Eugene List, pianist 
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New Year’s Resolutions 


Pleasant and Unpleasant 


O get something done in a hurry, it is 
See better to start from the top 

down, so we address our first New 
Year’s suggestions to conductors, managers, 
local civic leaders, educators, and those con- 
cert artists who are sufficiently renowned 
to set standards. 

Orchestra conductors: We resolve to 
interpret music that we like and understand, 
and leave the works that we don’t to others 
better fitted by temperament and experience 
to make sense out of them. We resolve to 
pick new music for its worth as well as its 
novelty, and to take the time to search out 
music that we believe in. We also resolve to 
keep this music before the public long 
enough so that it has a chance to survive, 
which means more than one or two perform- 
ances. We resolve equally to avoid the 
Scylla of an overtrained virtuoso ensemble 
that sounds alike in everything it plays 
and always works for sumptuous tone and 
smoothness, and the Charybdis of an orches- 
tra that is rough and imperfect and has to 
bludgeon its way through scores with brute 
force. 

We resolve to give our publics a balanced 
diet of classics and modern music but to take 
pains to dig up some fresh classics and to 
give some overworked modern pieces a 
moratorium in favor of other deserving ones 
that are still unknown. 

Opera conductors: We resolve, whenever 
possible, to rehearse our performances 
thoroughly, so that the singers and orchestra 
have some unity of feeling as well as tempo. 
We promise to make our singers conscious 
of the dramatic as well as the musical inter- 
relation of their roles. We resolve to insist 
that we can understand clearly each singer’s 
words. If we can’t, how could the audi- 
ence? We further resolve, when conducting 
the chestnuts of the repertoire to do them so 
well that the audience will not suspect our 
boredom. 

Managers: We resolve to combine artistic 
conscience with financial shrewdness in as 
equal proportions as practicable, aiding bril- 
liant new talents, building new reputations 
where they are deserved, and being faithful 
to great artists even if they do not rival the 
draw of motion picture, radio, and other 
personalities with special publics. We re- 
solve to use more imagination in planning 
seasons and to refrain from urging our 
artists to program music for which they are 
not suited simply because it fits into time- 
worn formulas of popular appeal. We prom- 
ise to do more for outstanding artists who 
need help in attracting audiences, either be- 
cause they have not yet become “brand” 
names or because their programs ask for 
some curiosity and information in listeners. 

Local musical leaders: We promise to 
provide interesting, well-balanced, and 
musically worthwhile series for our audi- 
ences. We resolve to keep abreast of the 
times in bringing new artists, freshening the 
repertoire, and stirring up people’s interest 
in music as well as personalities. We re- 
solve to encourage local musicians whenever 
we can do so without lowering standards, 
and to take an interest in the educational 
activities of the community, thereby assur- 
ing to ourselves an intelligent audience for 
the future. 

Educators: We promise to avoid stereo- 
typed methods that turn out superficial and 
misinformed teachers and performers. We 
resolve to raise the standards in public and 
private school music instruction. We re- 


solve to create a closer bond between the 
creative artists of our time and its teachers. 

Concert artists: We resolve to strive to 
make our performances a declaration of 
faith in the music we perform rather than a 
routine demonstration of skill or habit. We 
resolve to follow good models in program 
building if we do not possess sufficient 
imagination to work out good formulas of 
our own. We resolve to avoid the clichés 
that result in duplicate programs and me- 
chanical imitations of the popular manner- 
isms of spectacularly successful colleagues. 

And last, but first of all, The Public: We 
resolve to exert more influence on musical 
life by our support or lack of support and 
by expressing our reactions freely. We 
resolve to show better manners in arriving 
at concerts on time, being wholly silent when 
an artist (even a young newcomer) begins, 
and in keeping our palms quiet until the last 
note has died away and the performers in- 
dicate that the mood is released. We promise 
to consider programs as well as personalities 
in distributing our patronage. 


The City Center Board 
Rings Down A Curtain 


N Dec. 21 the board of directors of 

the New York City Center of Music 

and Drama announced that it has dis- 
missed Laszlo Halasz from the position of 
musical director of the New York City Op- 
era Company, which he had held since the 
formation of the company in 1944. No spe- 
cific charges were made against Mr. Halasz, 
and no member of the board has been will- 
ing to make any public explanation of the 
action, beyond the vague assertion that it 
was taken in the best interests of the com- 
pany. 

Not having access to the secrets of the 
board, we are in no position to pass judg- 
ment upon its reason for breaking a con- 
tract that runs, without qualification, until 
Dec. 31, 1952. Along with the general pub- 
lic, however, we are concerned over the pre- 
sumptions of a governing board that feels 
no obligation to explain an action that seri- 
ously affects the public interest. The New 
York City Opera Company may technically 
be a private institution, whose board has 
full power to hire or fire the staff. But in 
the mind of the public it is a community en- 
terprise, and the audience that supports its 
productions has inevitably developed a sense 
of intimate participation in its activity. 

To us on the outside, Mr. Halasz has 
seemed a tireless, efficient, and sometimes 
inspired manager whose artistic achieve- 
ments have frequently been distinguished, 
and whose ability to create and maintain a 
capable company and a fruitful repertoire 
within the limitations of a small budget has 
verged on the miraculous. Naturally enough, 
not everyone likes him. Not everyone likes 
Rudolf Bing, either, but nobody has sug- 
gested that this constitutes a sufficient rea- 
son for discharging him from the Metro- 
politan. Yet as nearly as we can determine 
from the City Center grapevine, Mr. Hal- 
asz’s dismissal is the result of the agitation 
of a minority group whose dislike of the 
director was strong enough to lead its mem- 
bers to protest against him to the board. 

Perhaps there are other reasons. If so, 
the board is behaving arrogantly and in- 
humanly in refusing to state them publicly 
and to give Mr. Halasz a chance at rebuttal. 
He is the victim of a conspiracy of silence 
that is as damaging to his reputation as 
an outright smear campaign would be, and 
far more difficult to combat. 
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HE third anniversary of the establishment of 

I the Human Rights Division of the United 

Nations was observed with a special broadcast 
from St. Louis on Dec. 10 over the ABC network. 
Taking part were the St. Louis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Viadimir Golschmann; Uta Graf, Elena 
Nikolaidi, Robert Rounseville, and William War- 
field, who sang in a performance of the Ode to Joy 
from Beethoven's Ninth Symphony; and Nicole 
Henriot. R Je ire has replaced Moira 
Shearer as the leading feminine player opposite 
Danny Kaye in a film based on the life of Hans 
Christian Andersen. Miss Shearer is approaching 
motherhood. For the same picture Roland Petit 
took over the job of choreographer from George 
Balanchine, who had commitments to fill with the 
New York City Ballet. 

Eugene List and Carroll Glenn will give the 
premiere of Paul Nordhoff's Double Concerto, for 
piano, violin, and orchestra, with the Indianapolis 
Symphony, under the direction of Fabien Sevitzky, 
on Jan. 5 and 6. The work was written for the 
husband-and-wife team. Walter Gieseking suffered 
a concussion and bruises when the automobile in 
which he was riding overturned near Brig, Switz- 
erland, on Dec. 8. Many of the pianist’s scheduled 
engagements in Italy had to be cancelled. 

In the opening production of the 1951-52 season 
it La Scala in Milan, Verdi’s I Vespri Siciliani, 
the leading tenor role was sung by Eugene Conley. 
Two other American-born singers were in the cast, 
Maria Calas and Luigi Sgarro. Herbert Graf was 
the stage director, filling this function at the 
famous opera house for the first time. Artur 
Rubinstein returned from his ten-week tour of 
Europe and Israel on Dec. 13. After a two-week 
vacation he set out on an American tour in which 
sixty appearances were scheduled. 

A Memorial Committee for Artur Schnabel has 
been founded by Dimitri Mitropoulos, Fritz 
Stiedry, George Szell, Joseph Szigeti, Cesar 
Searchinger, and Ira A. Hirschmann. The or- 
ganization, which is being joined by many other 
leading musicians, writers, and scientists, plans to 
have the late pianist’s compositions published and 
performed, his recordings re-released, and his writ- 
ings collected, edited, and published. Dame Myra 
Hess arrived from England abroard the Queen 
Elizabeth on Dec. 27. Her American tour opens in 
Boston on Jan. 6 and ends in mid-March. 

Following his return from a European tour, Louis 
Kaufman will fill his first engagement here by giv- 
ing a recital of American violin sonatas at the 
Library of Congress on Jan. 25. With Erich Itor 
Kahn at the piano, he will play works by Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Robert Russell Bennett, Quincy 
Porter, and Camargo Guarnieri, whose Third 
Violin Sonata will be given its North American 
premiere at that time. Sondra Bianca sailed on the 
liner Liberté on Dec. 17 for Paris, where she will 
be heard on the Radiodiffusion Frangaise and will 
record for the Allegro Recording Company. In the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society’s second concert of 
the season, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Dec. 13, Karl Krueger conducted 
the American Arts orchestra, and José Figueroa 
was the violin soloist. José Limon created new 
works for himself and his dance company in their 
second visit to Mexico recently. The group will 
follow their spring tour of the United States with 
appearances in the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica next May and June. 

In several recent performances of La Traviata, 
at the Teatro Valle in Rome, Naomi Ornest sang 
the role of Violetta. Other American singers active 
in Italy include Philip Curzon, who made his debut 
in that country in Vigevano, singing bass roles in 
Otello and Fedora; Evelyn Sachs, who sang a total 
of fifteen performances in opera houses in Naples, 
Piacenza, and Como; and Kayton Nesbitt, who 
appeared in Naples, Como, and other cities. 

Edward Lockspeiser recently conducted in 
Madrid. Among the women who received scrolls 
from the New York chapter of Hadassah on Dec. 
19 in recognition of achievement in their fields was 
Mimi Benzell. Etta Moten left by plane on Dec. 31 
for Monrovia, Liberia, to sing at the presidential 
inaugural festivities. Later she will fill engage- 
ments in Europe, returning for an American tour in 
March. In a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony by the Hartford Symphony, three of 
the soloists were Laurel Hurley, Thelma Altman, 
and Lubomir Vichegonov. 

On Nov. 24, Polyna Stoska was married in 
Philadelphia to Felix Ehren, and on Dec. 23, 
Elizabeth Starner was married in Rye, N. Y., to 
Kurt Weinhold. 

John Hall Boller, husband of Claudia Pinza 
and son-in-law of Ezio Pinza, was ordained a Pres- 
byterian minister on Dec. 9 
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Parsifal, absent from the repertoire for eight years, was revived by the Chicago Civic Opera 


on Dec. 20, 1931. 


René Maison, shown above with the Flower Maidens, sang the title role 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Mechanics, Mechanics! 


Paul Hindemith’s Concerto for Trautonium and 
Strings was obtensibly an oeuvre d’occasion, writ- 
ten purposely to illustrate the advantages of Pro 
fessor Trautwein’s electrical monstrosity. It was 
given in Berlin by the Berlin Broadcasting Or 
chestra, with Oscar Sala, a Hindemith pupil, ac 
quitting himself nobly as demonstrator, but one 
cannot imagine what purpose such an _ uncoutl 
contraption might fill, even in the present mec] 
anical age! 


Novel Oratorio 


William Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast was given 
at the Queen’s Hall in one of the BBC concerts 
(it had previously been heard at the Leeds Festi 
val). It cannot strictly be called an oratorio—it 


is too personal, too concentrated. Yet it is best to 


describe it thus. Walton’s distinction lies in the 
fact that he can take the short cut, make the effect 
and still remain coherent. 


A Pioneer on Broadway 


Louis Gruenberg’s Jack and the Beanstalk, which 
had its premiere recently at the Juilliard School 
of Music, enjoyed a two-week season at the Forty- 
Fourth Street Theatre. 


First Opera Broadcast 


Judging from the letters that poured in, the 
Metropolitan’s first broadcast, Hansel and Gretel, 
on Christmas afternoon, was an enormous success 
The only divided opinion was caused by Deems 
Taylor’s explanatory comments, which often in- 
terrupted the flow of the music. This was a 
thorn in the flesh to experienced opera-goers, al- 
though it may have been a boon to the uninitiated. 
Norma was broadcast the following day, with 
even greater success. Donna Juanita was with- 
drawn from the Jan. 2 broadcast because it was 
judged unsuitable for the medium by Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza. 


False Alarm 


The Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky has been chosen by Jan Sibelius to give the 
world premiere of his recently completed Eighth 
Symphony. The performance will take place be- 
fore the end of the present season. 


Valuable Acquisition 


The Burrell collection of Wagneriana comes to 
America! Fascinating history of the unique treas- 
ure which has been acquired by Mrs. Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok—Old controversies may be settled 
now (headlines). 


Shoe on Other Foot 


New York music critics gave their second an- 
nual concert on Dec. 29, with Catharine A. Bam- 
man in charge. There were a few professionals 
among the participants, but the critics held their 
own, among them Grena Bennett, of the American, 
who did a burlesque dance with apologies to Mary 
Wigman. The audience enjoyed its prerogative 
of audible criticism throughout the an ‘thy pre 
ceedings. 


Centenary 

To a capacity audience, Rosa Ponselle sang her 
first Norma of the season on the afternoon of 
Dec. 26, the hundredth anniversary of the opera’s 
first performance at La Scala in Milar That 
premiere, according to history, was a failure. Not 
so this centenary Bellini’s strangely potent old 
opera has a great charm in Manl attan with La 
Ponselle. There was a new Adalgisa in Gladys 


Swarthout, a first-class interpretation 


But Not to Sing 


Luisa Tetrazzini, soprano, came back to the 
United States on the Aquitania on Dec. 23, after 
an absence of a decade 





On The Front Cover: 


ICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES was born 

in 1924 in Barcelona, where she studied at 

the conservatory. At the age of twenty she 
gave her first solo recital and made her operatic 
debut, as the Countess in The Marriage of Figaro, 
at the Liceo in Barcelona. In 1947 she won first 
prize in the annual International Contest for 
Musical Performers in Geneva. More opera ap- 
pearances in Barcelona preceded her debut in 
Paris in March, 1950, in Faust. Later she sang 
at La Scala in Milan, at the Holland Festival and 
Edinburgh Festival, and at Covent Garden in 
London. She reappeared at these opera houses and 
festivals in 1951 as well as at the Festival of 
3ritain. The Spanish soprano made her American 
debut at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 24, 1950, and her 
success led to two more recitals in the same hall 
that season. Her debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company came on March 17, 1951, in 
Faust. This season she has sung extensively in 
recitals throughout the country as well as at the 
Metropolitan. (Photograph by E.M.I. Sales & 
Service Ltd., England.) 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Maryla Jonas, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 3 


In this recital Maryla Jonas’ styl- 
ized performances were agreeably ef- 
fective when she was dealing with 
some nineteenth-century musical min- 
iatures, but they became tiresome and 
meaningless when applied to sonatas 
by Scarlatti and Mozart and to Saint- 
Saéns’ Caprice sur les airs de Ballet 
d’Alceste, a transcription of Gluck’s 
music. Her playing was consistently 
subdued and delicate, and her tonal 
shadings were ever within the pastel 
range. Where tempo was concerned, 
however, Miss Jonas allowed herself 
the greatest freedom; her tempo was 
always tempo rubato. Most of 
Brahms’s Waltzes, Op. 39, responded 
well to her approach, and some of 
them were exquisitely projected. Cho- 
pin’s Berceuse was also persuasive in 
a dreamy, rhapsodic interpretation. 
But the program as a whole was too 
lethargically and superficially executed 
to command continued interest or ad- 
miration. 


—A. H. 


Joyce Fiissler, Violinist 
Town Hall, Dec. 4, 3:00 (Debut) 

Joyce Flissler, latest winner of the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation Award, made a promising 
debut. The young violinist was born 
and educated in New York City, and 
she studied at the High School of 
Music and Art and at the Juilliard 
School of Music. Her ambitious pro- 
gram included Bach’s Sonata in A 
minor, for violin alone; Brahms’s So- 
nata in G; Berg’s Violin Concerto; 
and items by Desplanes, Alexei Haieff, 
and Wieniawski. The newcomer ap- 
plied herself to these works with tech- 
nical address, and the clarity of her 
finger articulation, the purity of her 
pitch, and the surety of her bow arm 
were especially admirable features of 
her generally solid equipment. 

Miss Flissler also gave evidence of 
considerable musicianship. Her ap- 
proach was always tasteful and intelli- 
gent, 11 not often spontaneous. Her 
athnities seemed to be for modern 
music, and the Berg concerto and 
Haieff’s Air and Polka were all en- 
livened by a personal warmth present 
elsewhere only in occasional measures. 
Dayid Garvey was her sympathetic 
accompanist. 


—A. B. 


Graciela Rivera, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 4 


Although she has sung quite fre- 
quently in New York in opera (most 
recently in the New York City Opera 
revival of Rigoletto last fall) Graciela 
Rivera had appeared in recital here 
only once before, when she shared a 
Debut and Encore program in Town 
Hall over four years ago. The at- 
tractive young soprano, who was born 
in Puerto Rico, displayed all the gifts 
that have made her so pleasing a pro- 
ponent of coloratura parts in opera, 
and she added to them a good many 
of the qualities that make for satis- 
tying recital singing. 

Miss_ Rivera’s program was long 
and difficult, embracing Handel’s Cara 
selve ; an aria from Haydn’s Orfeo 
ed Euridice; Ah, non credea mirarti 
(but not Ah, non giunge!) from Bel- 
lini’s La Sonnambula; two Schumann 
lieder ; an old French song; the first 
American performances of songs by 
Persico and Pedreira; Schubert’s Der 





FOR SALE. Authentic Italian lute (Cre- 
mona circa 1631) in playable condition. 
Artist-owner will sell at sacrifice — 
$3500.00. Lovely, rich tone. Write Miss 


C. Clark, Robles del Rio, Carmel Valley, 
Calif. 
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Carol Smith 


Graciela Rivera 


Hirt auf dem Felsen; songs by Falla, 
Longas, Brown, and Ronald, and an 
arrangement of Johann Strauss’s Em- 
peror Waltz. 

Her voice, which was already of 
lovely quality when she first appeared, 
was now mature—securely placed, 
clear in texture, and almost always 
squarely on pitch. It was large 
enough to be heard easily in the large 
auditorium. Her coloratura technique 
was sure and nimble. Only her very 
low notes lacked something in round- 
ness and carrying power, and _ that 
could be said of virtually any real 
coloratura soprano alive. 

She sustained all of her varied of- 
ferings with sound musicianship, 
graceful phrasing, and notably good 
diction in all languages. Within the 
limits available to a production aimed 
at E flats, she colored her tones sensi- 
tively, if without achieving very much 
real variety of texture. In sum, she 
was an extremely good singer and a 
serious, intelligent artist throughout. 
Her performances were helped in 
some ways, hindered in others by 
Giuseppe Bamboschek’s accompani- 
ments. These were always helpful in 
a studio sort of way, but were far too 
badly played ‘9 contribute much 
musically. 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Dec. 5 


The results of a new and vastly im- 
proved program policy were demon- 
strated in the Bach Aria Group's first 
Town Hall concert of the present sub- 
scription series. Instead of empha- 
sizing the performance of individual 
arias, the new schedule ofters com- 
plete cantatas, performed by well- 
known singers and _ instrumentalists. 
Judging by the opening concert, which 
was heard by an enthusiastic capacity 
audience, the project is headed for 
certain success. 

The music was selected with a keen 
eye for variety and top-drawer qual- 
ity—the secular Wedding Cantata, 
Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten, the 
sacred cantatas No. 54 and No. 187 
and a group of solo arias. Marian 
Anderson, contralto; Erna Berger, 
soprano; and Norman Farrow, bari- 
tone, were the soloists, supported by 
Robert Bloom, oboist ; Bernard Green- 
house, cellist; Erich Itor Kahn, pia- 
nist; the Choral Art Society; and an 
orchestra, both under the direction 
of William Jonson. 

Miss Berger, opening the program 
with the delightful Wedding Cantata, 
articulated the German text with im- 
peccable clarity and traversed the dif- 
ficult florid regions with almost flip- 
pant ease. Stylistically, she brought 
a complete, if rather icy, authority to 
everything she undertook. Miss An- 
derson’s technical accomplishments 
were on no comparable level. Wear 
was detectable in her dark-hued lower 
register, and at times this range was 
barely audible against the light in- 
strumental backgrounds. In bravura 
singing her scale-work was tentative 
and breathy, and her rhythm was in- 
secure. But the sustained arias of 
inspirational-religious character found 
her at her matchless best, and her elo- 
quent projection of Es ist vollbracht, 


from the St. John Passion, made it 
a pleasure to forget her difficulties 
elsewhere. 

Particular praise is due the excel- 
lent work of the instrumental soloists 
especially Mr. Greenhouse’s effort- 
less cello-playing and Mr. Bloom's 
enchanting way with an oboe. Mr. 
Jonson’s reading of the accompani- 
ments was sympathetic and musi- 
cianly, and in the opening chorus of 
the final cantata it was obvious that 
he is a young choral conductor ot 
are gifts. 

y P —W. F. 





Carol Smith, Contralto 
Town Hall, Dec. 6 (Debut) 


Carol Smith made a distinguished 
debut. It needed only a few minutes 
to realize that here was one ol! the 
most beautiful contralto voices to 
reach New York in many years. A 
genuine contralto voice of consider- 
able size, it had a glorious dark qual- 
itv in the lower and middle ranges, 
and its tones were rich, free, and full. 

Miss Smith brought to her debut a 
background that included appearances 
in French, Italian, and German op- 
eras; appearances in recital, with or- 
chestras, and on the radio in the 
East and Midwest; and prizes won 
in the Allied Arts-Music News Con- 
test in Chicago and from the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

A musician of sound instincts, Miss 
Smith sang with a firm grasp of style 
works that ranged from Bach arias to 
the first New York performance of 
Katharine Hart’s lightweight Three 
Songs. In between there were arias 
from Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice and 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte; Mahler’s 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen; and 
a French group by Ravel and De- 
bussy. What her interpretations 
lacked was the finish of consistent 
detail. Her phrasing was as often as 
not subtly polished, and it seemed that 
greater vocal flexibility in the lighter 
measures would have turned the trick. 
Her diction in French and Italian was 
also in need of polishing. But, all in 
all, the ingredients of first-rate artis- 
try were there, if not always success- 
fully tempered. 


Rudolf Serkin, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 7 


It should be news to practically no- 
body that Rudolf Serkin, at his best, 
is one of the mere handful of really 
first-rate pianists before the public 
today. The latter half of his Carnegie 
Hall recital, which was dominated by 
a revealing, superbly poetic realiza- 
tion of Chopin’s Barcarolle, found 
him in top form. He also included 
virtuosic renditions of Weber’s Invita- 
tion to the Dance and Chopin’s A Flat 
major Polonaise, as well as a wise, 
subtly-nuanced performance of two 
early-modernist curios, Busoni’s Ber- 
ceuse and Perpetuum Mobile. 

For this reviewer, however, the 
first, and more substantial, half of the 
program was interpretatively fitful. 
Brilliant as his execution was, Mr. 
Serkin seemed less inevitably at the 
service of the music. His perform- 
ance of Bach’s A minor Prelude and 
Fugue was rapid-fire—not a distor- 
tion in itself, perhaps, if the con- 
trapuntal textures had emerged with 
the clarity innate to the style. He 
achieved a thoughtful, appealingly in- 
tellectual reading of Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Robert Schu- 
mann; unfortunately, the accomplish- 
ment was overshadowed by the dull- 
ness of the score. Beethoven’s Ap- 
passionata closed the first half of the 
program in a dramatic, super-charged 
performance that, stimulating though 
it was, seemed to throw the com- 
poser’s larger formal calculations out 
of focus. 

—W. F. 
Carmen Berendsen, Viclinist 
Town Hall, Dec. 8 


Carmen Berendsen, a young Esto- 
nian violinist who made a successful 





Alton Taube 
Marian Anderson (left) and Erna 


Berger, soloists with the Bach 
Aria Group on Dec. 5, chat with 
the director, William H. Scheide 


debut last season, demonstrated at her 
second New York recital that she is 
a violinist to the manner born. Bar- 
ring Vitalis Chaconne, her program 
consisted of romantic music—Strauss’s 
Violin Sonata, Bruch’s Violin Con- 
certo, Dohnanyi’s Ruralia Hungarica, 
and the first United States perform- 
ance of Eduard Tubin’s Meditation 
and Capriccio, whose Wieniawskian 
romanticism is watered with impres- 
sionism. 

The fire of Miss Berendsen’s play- 
ing and her intense identification with 
the music were a joy to behold, for 
there was a sense of urgency about 
her playing that made the works come 
fascinatingly alive. Yet, with greater 
restraint, Miss Berendsen might have 
relieved a bit the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of hypertension her playing gen- 
erated after the evening wore on. A 
less gypsyish vibrato might have made 
even her magnificent performance of 
the Bruch concerto more enticing, 
and she might perhaps have avoided 
the unfocussed pitch that sometimes 
clouded her superb, dark tone. Leo- 
pold Mittman was her expert accom- 
panist. 


—A. B. 


Columbia University Chorus 
McMillin Theatre, Dec. 8 


Jacob Avshalomoff again planned 
a program of rarely-heard but re- 
warding compositions for perform- 
ance by the Columbia University 
Chorus, of which he is director. An- 
thems and madrigals by the Tudor 
composers Gibbons, Weelkes, and 
Wilbye, Phillipe de Monte’s Missa 
Quaternis Vocibus, and Carissimi’s 
oratorio Jephte were drawn from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
while Jack Beeson’s A Round for 
Christmas was completed in its pres- 
ent version only this year. 

In the oratorio Lorraine Moreau, 
soprano, sang the part of Filia, 
Jephte’s daughter, and Ambrose Hol- 
ford, tenor, sang the part of her fa- 
ther. Joan Bruckheim, contralto, and 
Everett Anderson, bass, were the 
other soloists. The organ accompani- 
ment was played by Mark Siebert. 
As John Hollander pointed out in his 
excellent program notes, “the function 
of the chorus is to reinforce the pre- 
vailing temper of various parts of the 
story in declamatory, jubilant, or dol- 
orous fashion.” The work is gen- 
uinely dramatic, and it contains many 
measures of great beauty. 

The style of the mass is fairly 
typical of the sixteenth century, al- 
though it has a stronger key feeling 
than many similar works of the pe- 
riod, Beeson’s little piece is a rather 
complex round intended for concert 
performance. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 





(Continued from page 9) 


he anticipated the singers. It was an 
efficient performance if not a dis- 
tinguished one. The cast was familiar. 
Hilde Gueden was visually charm- 
ing and vocally exciting in the role 
of Rosalinda. Patrice Munsel was as 
vivacious as ever, as Adele, although 
her voice sounded scrapy in the first 
two acts. Charles Kullmann appeared 
as Eisenstein; John Brownlee as Dr. 
Falke; Brian Sullivan as Alfred; 
Maria Karnilova as Ida; Blanche 
Thebom as Orlofsky; Clifford Har- 
yuot as Frank; Paul Franke as Dr. 
Blind; and Jack Mann as Frosch. 
This season the Metropolitan’s 
Fledermaus production has become 
strident. The singers work too hard 
for their laughs. And besides some 
freshening touches in direction, the 
ballet should be gone over. At this 
performance it was inexcusably clum- 
sy. Handicapped by a_ blundering 
partner, Miss Karnilova could not do 
herself justice in the tricky but not 
very effective choreography. 
-R. S 


La Traviata, Dec. 11 


Giuseppe di Stefano made his first 
appearance of the season as Alfredo 
in this performance, and sang well 
until the last act, where his command 
of the score seemed insecure. Licia 
Albanese was in fine voice as Violetta, 
and her impersonation was both 
touching and restrained. 

The rest of the cast had appeared 
in their roles previously—Renato Ca- 
pecchi as Germont, Paula Lenchner 
as Flora, and Margaret Roggero, 
Gabor Carelli, George Cehanovsky, 
Algerd Brazis, and Osie Hawkins. 
Fausto Cleva was the conductor. 

-W. F. 


Aida, Dec. 12 


In the sixth performance of the 
Metropo litan’s new Aida all was much 
as it had been before, including the 
cast. Zinka Milanovy was frequently 
in fine voice in the title role, pro- 
ducing particularly beautiful pianissi- 
mos at crucial points in the score. 
Mario del Monaco as_ Radames, 
George London as Amonasro, Nell 
Rankin as Amneris, Jerome Hines as 
Ramfis, Lubomir Vichegonov as the 
King of Egypt, Anne Bollinger as the 
Priestess, and Thomas Hayward as 
the Messenger completed the cast. 
Fausto Cleva conducted 


—J. H., Jr. 


Gétterdammerung, Dec. 13 

Hungry Wagnerians were out in 
full force for this performance, which 
was the first taste of Wagner the 
Metropolitan has offered this season. 
There was a new Gunther in the cast, 
Paul Schoeffler; and Paula Lenchner 
and Margaret Roggero were heard 
for the first time at the Metropolitan 
in the roles of Woglinde and of the 
Second Norn, respectively. Helen 
Traubel and Set Svanholm made their 
first appearances of the season in the 
roles of Brtnnhilde and Siegfried. 
The other artists, in familiar roles, 
were kKegina Resnik, as Gutrune; 
Dezso Ernster, as Hagen; Margaret 
Harshaw, as Waltraute and as the 
Third Norn; Gerhard Pechner, as 
Alberich; Lucine Amara, as Well- 
gunde; Herta Glaz, as Flosshilde; 
Jean Madeira, as the First Norn; and 
Emery Darcy and Osie Hawkins as 
Two Vassals. 

Fritz Stiedry conducted a prevail- 
ingly eloquent, though technically un- 
even, performance. He brought ten- 
derness, majesty, and mystery to the 
music; and nothing was finer than 
the playing of the final pages. In view 
of this comprehension of the spirit 
of Gétterdammerung one was willing 
to discount the mishap i in the brasses, 
the occasional awkwardnesses of stag- 
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ing and lighting, and the other dis- 
tracting factors that revealed a need 
for further rehearsals of the mighty 
work. 

Mr. Schoeffler sang the role of 
Gunther with splendid security, but 
he was dramatically rather stolid, 
especially in the second act. Herbert 
Graf should inject more intensity and 


detailed characterization into the 
staging. Gunther should be more con- 
stantly aware of Brimnhilde; he 


should not be sent to mope in a corner 
so constantly. In the third act, how- 
ever, Mr. Schoeffler’s innate forceful- 
ness of personality came into play, 
especially in the scene of Siegfried’s 
assassination. 

Miss Traubel’s glorious voice 
sounded fresh, and she gave a vigor- 
ous performance. She made more of 
the rape of the ring in Act I, Scene 
2, than she used to, and her entrance 
in the last scene was unusually ma- 
jestic. Some of the top phrases caused 
her trouble, and she used half voice in 
some places in the immolation scene 
where one wanted full voice, but as 
a whole her singing was bold and 
vital. 

Mr. Svanholm also sang with not- 
able élan. It is always good to hear a 
Siegfried who can actually sing the 
intricacies of the colloquy with the 
Rhine Maidens in Act III, Scene 1, 
and of the narrative of Gunther, 
Hagen, and the Vassals. Mr. Svan- 
holm’s voice was in good condition, 
although not quite so free and rich 
in quality as it was in last year’s per- 
formances of the Ring. He should 
cut down his stage business when he 
greets the Vassals in the hunting 
scene; after all Siegfried is not a 
Rotarian. But there were many fine 
and imaginative touches in his per- 
formance. 

Mr. Ernster’s Hagen is one of his 
best roles. It is a striking concep- 
tion, not the subtlest imaginable, but 
absolutely sure in its grasp of the dra- 
matic high points. His singing was 
imposing in the summoning of the 
Vassals. In other places the tone was 
unfocussed and the pitch imperfect. 
Yet he sang the difficult trills and 
some of the other most taxing pas- 
sages with real bravura. 

Miss Harshaw gave the best per- 
formance as Waltraute that I have 
ever heard from her. The role suits 
neither her voice nor her tempera- 
ment, but she imbued the narrative 
with dramatic suspense and consid- 
erable vocal color. Miss Resnik, also, 
was miscast vocally as Gutrune, but 
she made much of her dramatic op- 
portunities, especially in Act III, 
Scene 2. Miss Lenchner sang the role 
of Woglinde very well. Miss Rog- 
gero, however, was too light of voice 
tor the Second Norn; she had, how- 
ever, obviously worked hard on her 
German diction. The other two Norns 
should be more distinct, for their 
lines are crucial to the unfok ling of 
the drama and the elucidation of the 
music. 





Sedge Le Blang 


Lucine Amara as Nedda 





Helen Traubel as Briinnhilde 


The chorus was superb. Mr. Stiedry 
obtained towering climaxes and a dra- 
matic nuance from the men that sur- 
passed even last year’s performances 
of Act II. Siegfried’s death music 
was notably intoned by the orchestra 
All in all, it was a moving perform 
ance, 
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Double Bill, Dec. 14 


After singing Radames in several 
performances of Aida, Mario del 
Monaco turned to his second role 
this season at the Metropolitan 
Turiddu in Cavalleria Rusticana. He 
started off inauspiciously, singing the 
serenade to Lola very loudly with 
equal stress on every note, so that 
his voice sounded stiff and inflexible 
After his entrance later on, he ap- 
peared more relaxed, and his singing 
flowed and fell into more natural 
phrasing. He was at his best in the 
Brindisi; his farewell to Mamma 
Lucia marked a slight return to his 
emphatic manner. Aside from these 
considerations, the tenor’s voice was 
so solid and had so much impact that 
it was exciting to hear, and the role 
of the Sicilian peasant accommodated 
most of Mr. Del Monaco’s sudden, 
broad gesturings. It was, on the 
whole, a vigorous, vivid, and vocally 
effective performance. 

Yo qualifications need be made 
about Zinka Milanov’s singing as 
Santuzza. Her beautiful voice soared 
easily to brilliant climaxes, and she 
attacked high tones softly, later swell 
ing them, with seeming effortlessness 
In this kind of vocal form, the so- 
prano would make any production 
of the Mascagni opera worthwhile 
Mildred Miller was the Lola and 
Frank Valentino the Alfio. Thelma 
Votipka, an admirable Mamma Lucia, 
was especially touching in her final, 
stoical moments. 

The attendant performance of 
Pagliacci had two singers filling new 
roles at the opera house. Although 
she is the Nedda in the official Met- 
ropolitan recording of the work, Lu- 
cine Amara had not previously played 
the part onstage, and it was also her 
first major role with the company 
since she joined it last season. A 
handsome, dark-haired girl, respond- 
ing earnestly to the way the part has 
been directed, the youthful soprano 
was visually effective, looking ill at 

ase only in a few moments of sup- 
posed langour and seductiveness. Her 
fresh, pretty voice, with its glints of 
radiance, sounded fluent and lovely in 
the Ballatella and the duet with Sil- 
vio. Her singing had acquired more 
‘meaning than it has in the recording 
she made, but in long stretches it was 
still empty of emotional color. 

Gabor Carelli made an unscheduled 
first appearance as Beppe, in place 
of the indisposed Thomas Hayward. 





Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde 


Mr. Carelli’s voice was well suited 
to the part, and he sang it accuratel 
He seemed a little uneasy in handling 
the stage business, a natural thing un 
der the circumstances. As Canio, Kurt 
Baum replaced the scheduled Ramor 
Vinay. Leonard Warren and Frank 
Guarrera_ repeated their familiar 
characterizations of Tonio and Silvic 
Alberto Erede conducted bot! Of 
eras. The orchestra played well for 
him, but there were many discrepan 
cies in tempo betwee 
the pit and those onstage 


the musicians 1 
R. |} 


Manon, Dec. 15, 2:00 


The matinee audience heard, but 
hardly rejoiced in, the dispiriting 
Manon revival in its second perform 
ance, with the same cast as before 
Licia Albanese, as Manon; Giuseppe 
di Stefano, as Des Grieux; Martial 
Singher, as Lescaut; Alessio de Pa 
olis, as Guillot; and Jerome Hines, as 
the Count des Grieux 
conducted 


Fausto Cleva 


La Bohéme, Dec. 15 


The third performance of Li 04 
héme this season at the Metr nl litan 
brought an entirely new set of princi 
pals Eleanor Steber as Mimi, Ricl 
ard Tucker as Re dolfo, Hilde Gueden 
as Musetta, and Giuseppe Valdengo as 
Marcello. Clifford Harvuot, 
Siepi, Lorenzo Alvary, Paul Franke, 
and Carlo Tomanelli took their fa 
miliar roles, but Gerhard Pechner 
was singing his first Alcindoro of 
the season 

Miss Gueden, making her first ap 
pearance as Musetta here, was easily 
the most satisfactory of the newcon 
ers. Her impersonation was more 
spontaneous, more tasteful, less played 
to the gallery, than the general run 
of Metropolitan Musettas. It was tra 
ditional and not especially imaginative, 
but many of the things that she did 
not do counted heavily in her favor 
She sang quite brilliantly and music- 
ally, with a light, clear placement 
that might have been even more ef- 
fective had she been willing to let her 
voice out more 

Of the more familiar figures, Mr. 
Tucker gave by far the best perform- 
ance. He looked well, acted quite ac- 
ceptably, and when he did not push 
his tones out.of focus sang with great 
breadth and some communicative pas- 
sion. Miss Steber was at her best in 
the death scene, which she sang and 
acted most appealingly; before that 
she had seemed variably ill at ease, 
and her singing had been afflicted with 
a wobble on almost all sustained 
tones. Mr. Valdengo turned in a 
standard impersonation and contented 
himself with just singing loud most 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The chorus’ performances were 
spirited and precise, but they were 
also often punchy rather than smooth. 
The group would doubtlessly have 
sounded better if it had sung in a hall 
of more suitable dimensions than 
those of McMillin Theatre. 

—A. H. 





Irmgard Seefried, Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 9, 3:00 (Debut) 


Irmgard Seefried, lyric soprano of 
the Vienna Staatsoper, made her 
American debut not in New York but 
in Cincinnati, where she appeared as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
in October. By the time her first 
New York recital came around, re- 
ports of her success elsewhere in this 
country, coupled with the release of 
recordings of her Pamina and Su- 
sanna, brought a near-capacity au- 
dience to Town Halli to hear her. 

She won the affection of her audi- 
ence at the very outset of the after- 
noon not only by her youthful gra- 
ciousness and beautifully groomed 
appearance, but also by her tact in 
opening her program in English, with 
the air With Verdure Clad, from 
Haydn’s The Creation. The English 
language disappeared thereafter, but 
the audience’s enthusiasm for Miss 
Seefried did not. Several times her 
performances of lieder aroused such 
prolonged applause that a less judici- 
ous artist might have interrupted the 
order and flow of the program by re- 
peating them. 3y the end of the 
afternoon her audience had clearly 
awarded her important status. 

Miss Seefried’s voice was fresh, 
clear, and mobile. Although it is not 
large, the soprano’s expert use of its 
entire dynamic gamut enabled her to 


make telling climaxes; and she com- 
manded a variety of color that is un- 
usual in a voice with no spinto or 
Italianate dramatic implications. Ac- 
cording to Italian standards, which we 
have largely appropriated as our own, 
her tone at times seemed deficient in 
vibrato, and at others sounded forced. 
It therefore had less gleam than 
another school of production might 
have given it. But it always carried 
perfectly, and it was nearly always 
unambiguously on the very center of 
the pitch. 

As any successful song interpreter 
must, Miss Seefried manifested con- 
tinual concern for the words. She 
understood both their sense and the 
moods they evoked. At the same time, 
her musical intuitions were reliable 
and her techniques of delivery were 


varied and apposite. As a_ result, 
words and music effectively sought 
out a common expressive end. Nor 


did she neglect the visual aspects of 
her performance. She drew on her 
operatic training for suggestions of 
action and for discreetly controlled 
gestures and facial expressions. 

Before settling down to three ex- 
tensive groups of lieder, Miss See- 
fried gave the first American per- 
formance of Paul Hindemith’s Weih- 
nachts Mottetten, three settings of 
Christmas passages from the Latin 
Vulgate—Cum natus esset, Pastores 
loquebantur, and Nuptiae factae sunt. 
Although these pieces are virtuosic in 
their demands on the soloist, they sug- 
gest the austerities of medieval 
liturgic music in their melodic con- 
figurations and metrical flexibility. 
The harmonic style and dramatic com- 
mentary provided by the piano, on the 
other hand, is decidedly modern and 
typically Hindemithian. Miss See- 
fried sang them with wonderful secur- 
ity and great musical penetration, and 
Paul Ulanowsky’s accompaniments, 
here as elsewhere in the recital, were 
masterly. 

Space does not permit comment on 
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Irmgard Seefried is feted at a party following her first New York reci- 
tal, on Dec. 9. Shown with the Viennese soprano are George Szell, conduc- 
tor; André Mertens, concert manager; and George London, bass-baritone 


the excellences of particular perform- 
ances. Of Hugo Wolf, Miss Seefried 
chose Das verlassene Magdlein, An 
eine Aeolsharfe, Elfenlied, and Nim- 
mersatte Liebe; of Mozart, Sehnsucht 
nach dem Fruhling, Das Veilchen, 


Abendempfindung, Als Luise die 
Briefe, Einsam ging ich Jiingst im 
Haine, and Warnung; of Schubert, 


Fischerweise, Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen, Lied den Suleika I, and (in an 
intense and moving performance) 
Gretchen am Spinnrade. The grace, 
poise, and musical and poetic integrity 
of her approach to these lieder made 
us hope that she will not make us wait 
long for her next recital. 

—C. S. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Dec. 9 (5:30) 


Music by Beethoven occupied this 
New Friends of Music program. Hor- 
tense Monath and Roman Totenberg 
presented two piano and violin sonatas 
—the Kreutzer Sonata, Op. 47, and 
the Spring Sonata, Op. 24. Between 
the two works, Julius Baker, flutist; 
Mr. Totenberg; and Paul Doktor, 
violist, played the D major Serenade, 
Op. 25. 

The rarely played serenade, an early 
work, is made up of seven sections, 
some of them very brief. They are 
fresh, uncomplicated, sometimes play- 
ful in thematic material and _ treat- 
ment, adding up to extremely pleasant 
“occasional” music, and the three in- 
struments make a particularly eupho- 
nious ensemble. Mr. Baker, Mr. To- 
tenberg, and Mr. Doktor played the 
work with an apposite sweetness of 
manner and beauty of tone. 

The Kreutzer Sonata fared less 
well at the hands of Miss Monath and 
Mr. Totenberg, for the pianist’s ag- 
gressive, jagged style was ill-suited 
to the violinist’s low-tension playing. 
In the Spring Sonata, Miss Monath 
either was more relaxed or had con- 
sciously adopted a quieter, more lyri- 
cal approach to the music, because 
there was a far greater accord be- 
tween the two performers. The at- 
tacks, phrasing, and dynamics were 
at once more compatible and the 
sounds more agreeable. 


—R. E. 


Victoria de los Angeles, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9 


There were many moments during 
this recital when one shivered with 
pleasure at the sheer beauty and in- 
stinctive musical grace of Victoria de 
los Angeles’ singing. The fioriture 
of Mozart’s recitative and _ rondo, 
Ch’io mi scorda di te, held no terrors 
for her. Not only was the passage- 
work impeccably clear, but the volume 
of tone was astonishingly full and 
even, and the phrasing was exquisite. 
Although she had seemingly infinite 


breath she never used more than was 
necessary in achieving c omplete vocal 
freedom in this virtuosic aria. In 
Schubert’s Die Liebe hat gelogen and 
in Schumann’s Der Nussbaum the 
voice had a caress, a gleaming quality, 
and an intensity that carried all before 


them. Miss de los Angeles’ German 
was still far from perfect, and her 
singing of Schumann's Ich grolle 


nicht revealed how much she has to 
learn about lieder style, especially in 
tragic and strongly dramatic songs. 
But her interpretations were never un- 
musical, even when they seemed some- 
what superficial or insutticiently clear 
in diction and emotional ‘efinition. At 


its best, her lieder singing was very 
beautiful indeed, as in Die Liebe hat 
gelogen. 


n her Ger- 
to this bril- 


In her French songs, as 
man, the main challenge 
liant and intelligent artist seemed t 
be the language. The vowels and con- 
sonants were cleanly vocalized, but the 
words did not always have the charac- 
teristic coloration, pla ement and 
nuance that mean so much in singing 
French poetry. Duparc’s Extase, and 


L’Invitation au Voyage, despite some 
gorgeous phrases, did not carry con- 
viction; but Fauré’s Er Priére was 
consummately sung. 

The recitative, cavatina, and aria, 


Ernani, involami, from me srdi’s Ernani 
is not the sort of thing that suits Miss 
de los Angeles’s voice or temperament. 
She performed its difficult cadenza 
with ease, but she forced her voice in 
the final climax, spreading the tone, 
and she worked too hard for volume 
throughout. Her top tones suffered in 
one or two other song: where she 
strove for bigness in similar man- 
ner. Needless to say, her singing of 
the final group of Spanis! 
beyond cavil. Her performances of 
Granados’ No Lloreis Ojuelos, and 
Nin’s Montanesa, to mention only the 


songs was 


two most eloquent, left the audience 
breathless with excitement at the 
voluptuous sound of the voice and 


When she 
i sang folk 
for encores the aud:ence went 


glow of her interpretatio: 
brought out her guitar an 
songs 
wild 


—R. S. 


Marais and Miranda, Balladeers 
Town Hall, Dec. 9 


Some delightful Christmas songs— 
A Legend of St. Nicholas, The Rum- 
ble Drum, and Mother Mary Is Rock- 
ing Her Child—enjoyed performances 
of sympathy and sentiment when they 
were sung by Josef Marais and his 
wife, Miranda, in this concert. Their 
program also held many South Afri- 
can folk songs in addition to others 
of Celtic, French, German, and Amer- 
ican origin. Many of the texts were 
humorous, and the Marais made the 
most of them. Mr. Marais was re- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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CONCERTS 





Monteux Conducts 
Wagner and Debussy 


Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 5: 


Prelude to Parsifal .......... Wagner 
Excerpts from Le Martyre de Saint 
BEOOMIEM 2 occ eve csscecs Debussy 


Daybreak and ‘Siegfried’ s Rhine Jour- 
ney; Siegfried’s Death Music, from 
Gétterd4ammerung ........-.. Wagner 

Gees FORE occ csc cccceres Debussy 

Overture to Tannhauser Wagner 


Pierre Monteux, one of the greatest 
technical masters among contemporary 
conductors, led the Boston Symphony 
from 1919 until 1924. After hearing 
this concert, I could well believe the 
legends of the virtuosity to which he 
brought it in those years. For the 
richness, the nuance, the balance, the 
blending, the adjustment of tempos, 
the surety of attack—in short, all of 
the technical details that make orches- 
tral playing one of the finest of the 
fine arts abounded in these perform- 
ances. Mr. Monteux handles an or- 
chestra the way Jascha Heifetz han- 
dles a violin. 

Monteux is one of the guest 
conductors temporarily replacing 
Charles Munch, musical director of 
the Boston Symphony, who is ill. He 
had chosen a delightfully untypical 
Boston Symphony program, of the 
sort that neither the late Serge Kous- 
sevitzky nor Mr. Munch would prob- 
ably ever have given us. They might 
well have conducted the Debussy 
works, but they would scarcely have 
interspersed them with Wagner. The 
concert offered a valuable lesson in 
musical perspective, for it was very 
plain, as the evening progressed, that 
Debussy, for all his bitter attacks on 
Wagner (especially the Wagner of 
the Ring) could never entirely escape 
the Wagnerian spell. The excerpts 
from the music which Debussy wrote 
for d’Annunzio’s mystery play about 
Saint Sebastian—the Prelude: The 
Court of Lilies, and the Dance of 
Ecstasy and Finale were palpably of 
the same genre as the Prelude to Par- 
sifal. And even though Debussy ab- 
jured the massive, heroic style of 
Gétterdimmerung, he employed a 
parallel romantic vision, emotional 
surge and climax, even in as highly 
distilled a work as the ballet, Jeux. 

Mr. Monteux conducted the world 
premiere of this ballet on May 15, 
1913, when Karsavina, Nijinsky, and 
Schollar danced it at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées during the Diaghileff 
season. It was still a magnificent in- 
terpretation of a supremely demanding 
score. Every note, every cross 
rhythm, every subtle touch of color 
was clear and unforced. This was 
the most memorable performance of 
the evening, but all of them were 
wonderfully finished. Mr. Monteux 
was not invariably poetic or inspired, 
but he was always intelligent, tasteful, 
and completely in command. He is a 
marvelous antidote for the clenched- 
fist and tremulous-finger-tip schools 
of conducting. 


—R. S. 


George Szell Conducts 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
George Szell conducting. Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 6 and 7 


Overture to Der Freischiitz.... 
Symphony, B flat major, K. 
8 - eee 
Violin Concerto 


When George Szell comes to New 
York to conduct the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, both the orchestra and its 
public can look forward to a reward- 
ing series of concerts. The respect 
with which the men greeted Mr. Szell 
at his first appearance and the bravura 
with which they played the Freischiitz 
overture revealed their enthusiasm. 
Nor was it long before the audience 
sensed Mr. Szell’s ability to shape the 


. Weber 
319. Mozart 
biabesnneree Debussy 

is ipsceas Brahms 


January 1, 1952 


minutest details of sonority and phras- 
ing as he wished without making a 
machine of the orchestra. After 
watching him in the opera house and 
concert hall for many years, [ still 
marvel at his consummate mastery of 
the problems of conducting. 

Mozart’s Symphony in B flat, K. 
319, is one of those irresistible mas- 
terpieces that our conductors some- 
how seem to resist. It is so much 
easier to program the Jupiter or the 
G minor. Three of the movements 
were composed in Salzburg in 1779, 
and Mozart added the minuet prob- 
ably in 1782, in Vienna, where it was 
published in 1785. Mr. Szell beck- 
oned to the men to pull their chairs 
closer to the podium, before they be- 
gan; and he evoked an intimacy of 
feeling, delicacy of phrasing, and aris- 
tocracy of style that I have seldom 
heard from this orchestra, which is 
usually more at home in grandiose, 
romantic, emotionally supercharged 
music than in Mozart. 

The performance of La Mer was 
the most debatable interpretation of 
the evening. Mr. Szell treated it 
more like a Hiroshige print than like 
a Turner sunset. But since Debussy 
chose The Wave by Hiroshige as the 
cover for the piano score of the work, 
he might well have liked so beauti- 
fully shaded and so stylized an ap- 
proach. I was deeply moved by it, 
despite my memories of Koussevitz- 
ky’s and Toscanini’s more poetic and 
passionate conceptions of the score. 

Mr. Heifetz was in superb form in 
the Brahms concerto; he played the 
Adagio with exquisite tone coloring 
and genuine warmth of emotion. Not 
a bar of his fabulously accurate per- 
formance was wasted, for Mr. Szell 
and the orchestra provided the most 
finely integrated accompaniment imz Ag- 
inable. The last movement had in- 
toxicating rhythmic verve. Mr. Hei- 
fetz used his own cadenza, which was 
adequate but musically so inferior to 
the Joachim cadenza that one wished 
he had followed tradition in this mat- 
ter. 


—R. S. 


Monteux Conducts 
Sacre du Printemps 
Pierre Mon- 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 


3oston Symphony. 
teux conducting. 
Lele 

Overture to Coriolanus 


ge ted No. 6... 
Le Sacre du Printemps 


. Beethoven 
.. . Beethoven 
. Stravinsky 

Watching and hearing Pierre Mon- 
teux conduct Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps was an unforgettable 
musical experience. The supreme lu- 
cidity, the classic repose, the pene- 
trating intelligence, the faithfulness 
of his conducting of the work brought 
to it new values. Classic repose may 
seem a peculiar phrase to apply to an 
interpretation of a composition which 
precipitated a riot when Mr. Monteux 
conducted its world premiere on May 
29, 1913, when Dhiaghileff’s Ballet 
Russe danced Nijinsky’s ballet in 
Paris. But it is precisely the ob- 
jectivity, the complete technical ac- 
curacy of Mr. Monteux’s interpreta- 
tion that make it almost unique. 

More rhapsodic, subjective, diony- 
siac treatments of this music are 
perfectly valid. Leonard Bernstein 
can conduct it superbly in this vein. 
But Mr. Monteux’s conception is prob- 
ably closer to the spirit in which the 
music was conceived, for all the sav- 
age rhythmic power, dissonance, and 
mystical aura of the score. It is be- 
coming plain, — the passage of 
time, that Le Sacre du Printemps is 
a classic, as articulate, organic, and 
emotionally alive as Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral Symphony, with which Mr. 
Monteux paired it in the program. 
Stravinsky has captured the hypnotic 
compulsion of a primitive ritual of 
sacrifice, but he has also mirrored the 


beauty of the night, the vernal fresh- 
ness of the earth, and other wonders 
of human experience and imagination. 
Le Sacre du Printemps has lost its 
sensational impact, but it has grown 
more impressive now that it no longer 
startles and challenges our capacity to 
understand it. Mr. Monteux human- 
ized the music by conducting it as he 
conducts Beethoven. 

Both the Coriolanus Overture and 
the Pastoral Symphony were per- 
formed with a comprehension and 
care for detail that brought out new 
beauties of sonority. Only when 
someone as thorough as Mr. Monteux 
conducts Beethoven does one realize 
how good Beethoven’s orchestration 
actually is. In spirit, these interpre- 
tations were too stolid for this lis- 
tener’s taste, but nonetheless enjoy- 
able. 

R. S 
Little Orchestra Gives 
Berlioz’ L'Enfance du Christ 

Little Orchestra. Thomas Scher- 
man, conductor. Mary Davenport, 
mezzo-soprano; Leéopold Simoneau, 
tenor; Martial Singher, baritone; 
Donald Gramm, bass; Choral Art So 


ciety, William Jonson, director. Town 
Hall, Dec. 10: 
L’Enfance du Christ Berlioz 


Perhaps no other single work can 
do more to dispel some of the current 
a about Berlioz than 

/Enfance du Christ, which Thomas 
oe made known to an audi- 
ence almost wholly unacquainted with 
it. Here are none of the thundering 
sonorities of the Requiem, none of 
the theatrical excitations of the March 
to the Scaffold or the Roman Carni- 
val Overture, none of the literary 
preoccupations of the symphonies and 
overtures based on Shakespeare and 
Byron. 

L’Enfance du Christ is gentle, soft- 
spoken, and intimate. Its orchestra is 
small; the texture is almost that of 
chamber music. The chorus sings 
either brief comments in unison or 
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Pierre Monteux George Szell 


simple part-writing or, in the last 
part, a mid-nineteenth-century sem- 
blance of ecclesiastical polyphony. The 


solo vocal parts, mainly representing 
such figures as Mary, Joseph, and the 
Ishmaelite who gives parents and 
Child a home at Sais, are essentially 
non-operatic and song-like; and the 
Narrator (Récitant) “tells his story 
directly, almost naively, and without 
rhetorical flourishes 

The score is never arch and never 
cute. Despite its frequent references 
to the modal scales it is not self- 
consciously archaic, and it never seeks 
to provide geographical color by dis 
playing the trinketries of romantic- 
period Orientalism As _ the 
pursues its quietly sincere course for 
an hour and three-quarters, it makes 
us feel more and more that we are 
discovering the real essence, the most 
honest expression, of Berlioz’ musi 
cal thought, stripped of the devices 
he uses in most other worse to at 
tract attention and command admira 
tion 

The score was written piecemeal, 
and . mmpleted in 1854. Berlioz wrote 
the chorus in which the shephe id 
the Holy Family farewell in 1849 
(and as a hoax, which took in many 
musicians and critics, passed it off as 


musi 
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(Continued from page 18) 
sponsible for their arrangements, 
which varied considerably in effective- 
ness, as well as for the modest guitar 
accompaniments that supported the 
singing. Mr. and Mrs. Marais, 
obviously experienced entertainers, 
planned and performed their program 
knowingly in terms of popular agers 


American Bach Society 
Town Hall, Dec. 11 


The American Bach Society, which 
was organized last year, gave its third 
public concert—its first this season— 
with Clifford Richter as guest con- 
ductor. 3arbara Troxell, Sandra 
Warfield, Leslie Chabay, and Paul 
Matthen were the cantata soloists, and 
Jacques Margolies played the Solo 
part in the Violin Concerto No. 2, in 
E major. Miss Troxell’s performance 
of the frightfully difficult Cantata 
No. 51, Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen, 
for soprano and orchestra, was a stun- 
ning vocal accomplishment, and Mur- 
ray Karpilovsky played the trumpet 
obbligatos brilliantly. If the soprano’s 
voice had been strong enough in the 
low register to cut through the trum- 
pet’s tones, the performance would 
have approached the ideal. 

The level of the other performances 
was not so high. Mr. Margolies’ 
playing in the concerto was compe- 
tent, but wavering tempos in the first 
and last movements lent a feeling of 
instability to the work. The singing 
of the small chorus in Cantata No. 65, 
Sie werden aus Saba alle kommen, 
and Cantata No. 40, Dazu ist 
erschienen der Sohn Gottes, lacked se- 
curity, clarity, and tonal appeal in the 
contrapuntal choruses; the chorales, 
however, were satisfactorily presented. 
Mr. Chabay sang long, intricate pas- 
sages with notable dexterity and 
smoothness, but he did little in the 
way of projecting the spiritual and 
emotional fervor of the texts he sang. 
Mr. Matthen and Miss Warfield ful- 
filled their assignments acceptably. 


Stephanie Turash, Soprano 
Carnegie Recital! Hall, Dec. 11 
(Debut) 


Stephanie Turash’s voice, although 
capable of considerable agility, was 
neither perfectly trained nor perfectly 
controlled, and in the course of her 
recital she was several times incon- 
venienced by her technical weaknesses. 
These included a shortness of breath, 
an inability to sustain low-lying tones 
and distinct amy! in remaining 
firmly on pitch, but they did not for 
a moment destroy her remarkable 
poise. 

Miss Turash, ably accompanied by 
David Garvey, sang music by Grétry, 
Wolf, Strauss, Debussy, Ravel, Pou- 
lenc, Chanler, and Carpenter, and she 
offered the first performances of Otto 
Luening’s Emily Dickinson Song Cy- 
cle and Bryan Dority’s How Sweet I 
Roamed. 

In all of them she demonstrated a 
rare sensitivity in phrase construction 
and an ability to touch with color the 
most insignific ant of musical ideas. 

What distinguished Miss Turash 
from most debutants was the vast as- 
surance with which she came prepared 
to render the expressive content of a 

variety of disparate works 

Mr. Luening’s settings of Dickinson 
are simple, direct and of a gentle and 
undeniable charm. Mr. Dority’s How 
Sweet I Roamed is graceful in vocal 
line but disturbed and cluttered in the 
accompanying graces. 

—jJ. S. H. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 12 


Alexander Brailowsky has earned 
much of his pianistic fame for his 
Chopin playing, but it was Schumann’s 
Fantasy in C major that was the gem 





V. de los Angeles 


Jennie Tourel 


The extensive Chopin 
group included the Fantasy-Im- 
promptu, a ballade, a nocturne, a 
waltz, a polonaise, and, as an encore 


of this recital. 


demanded by his adoring, insistent 
audience, a mazurka. With all due 
respect, Mr. Brailowsky’s Chopin 


playing had all the technical brilliance 
but little of the enkindling imagination 
that went into the Schumann_master- 
piece. For the Fantasy in C major 
was aglow with a wonderfully poetic 
sensitivity that was rendered all the 
more impressive by the straightfor- 
wardness of the pianist’s approach. He 
gave no attention to sighing sentiment, 
but let Schumann’s fluid patterns 
speak for themselves. 

Romantic music is, of course, Mr. 
Brailowsky’s forte, and a _ Liszt 
rhapsody and an etude were happy 
examples of the pianist’s penchant. 
The remainder of the program was 
notable mainly for technical aplomb, 
for the performer did not seem as 
emotionally secure on other ground. 
Two Debussy pieces and Beethoven's 
Rondo in G, Op. 129, were rather 
superficially dispatched, and the Bach- 
Busoni Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, while strong in tonal contrasts, 
was farther from Bach than most 


pianis sts go. 
—A. B. 


Sara Kaufman, Mezzo-soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 12 


Sara Kaufman displayed a voice of 
excellent quality and _ considerable 
power. Nonetheless, her Town Hall 
recital, because of its evasive pro- 
gram, left a curious impression. 
Nearly all of her selections were in- 
nately slow and sustained, and the 
one or two that were not were per- 
formed as if they were. Whether the 
composer was Gluck, Schumann, or 
Poulenc, there was no detectable dif- 
ference of stylistic approach; all of 
the performances were ridden with 
vocal mannerisms and sentimental dis- 
tortions of tempo. Paul Weiner’s ac- 
companiments were faithful to the 
interpretative bent of the evening. 
Miss Kaufman’s good musical endow- 
ment could be put to braver use. 


—W. F. 


Ilona Kabos, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 14 (Debut) 


Ilona Kabos’ American debut recital 
was one of considerable distinction. 
The Hungarian-born pianist, well 
known in Europe, has come to us with 
a sturdy technique, stylistic elegance, 
exceptional taste, and the kind of 
musical intelligence that is the more 
welcome for its current scarcity. Miss 
Kabos is the sort of musician who 
“plays the form” of a work. All the 
larger relationships in Beethoven’ s 
Sonata, Op. 78, and Chopin’s B minor 
Sonata were thoroughly grasped and 
projected. Her approach _inevi- 
tably subordinated the performer to 
the intention of the composer, and the 
final impression, a lovely one, was of 
a music clarified rather than inter- 
preted. Those who sought calculated 
brilliance as the musical rule would 
have missed the extraordinary abilities 
of the performer in these works. 

Miss Kabos played Debussy’s Bru- 
yéres ravishingly and the performance 
of L’Isle Joyeuse was attractive, if a 
bit dry as to pedaling. In a Barték 
group, which closed the program, she 
gave ample demonstration of the kind 


of pianistic dynamism previously es- 
chewed in the Beethoven and Chopin 
works. 

—W. F. 


Michael Field, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 13 (Debut) 


Although this was his first solo 
recital in New York, Michael Field is 
no newcomer here, for he has been 
heard with Vera Appleton in many 
two-piano recitals over the last eight 


years. The pianist’s program on this 
occasion held an unusually well 
balanced selection—the Bach-Busoni 


Chaconne; Schubert’s Sonata in A 
major, Op. 120; Schonberg’s Three 
Piano Pieces, Op. 11; Barték’s Im- 
provisations, Op. 20; and Schumann’s 
Fantasy in C major, Op. 17. 

Mr. Field’s performances 
every indication of substantial pre- 
paration. They were technically adept 
and musically sound. The Bach and 
Schumann works were a bit bigger 
than the pianist could handle with 
complete comfort, but the essential 
elements were projected successfully. 
The smaller works, too, were convinc- 
ing on the whole, although they 
needed more color than the pianist 
could command to do them full jus- 
tice. 


gave 


—A. 


Oratorio Society of New York 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 15 


The Oratorio Soc iety of New York, 
under the direction of Alfred Green- 
field, presented its 128th performance 
of Handel’s Messiah with three new 
soloists. The newcomers, all of them 
competent, were Janet Southwick, so- 
prano; Anne Dawson, contralto; and 
Robert Price, tenor. Yi-Kwei Sze, 
bass, had sung with the society twice 
before; it was a definite pleasure to 
hear him again, for he handled his 
difficult arias with great finesse. Par- 
ticularly impressive was The Trum- 
pet Shall Sound, in which John Ware 
provided an excellent trumpet obbli- 
gato. 

The oratorio was again given uncut, 
in the Coopersmith edition, and the 
evident warmth and devotion of the 
performance was such that it did not 
lag in all its three-hour length. A 
stronger alto section might have aided 
the choral balances here and there, 
but the chorus sang with good enunci- 
ation and pitch. There was finer de- 
tail in the orchestra than on previous 
occasions, and Mr. Greenfield must be 
commended for presenting a_heart- 
warming performance of dignity and 
substance. 

—A. B. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Dec. 16, 5:30 


This program in the series spon- 
sored by the New Friends of Music 
was given over entirely to Jennie 
Tourel’s only New York recital ap- 
pearance this season. Jn accordance 
with the stated policy of the series, 
the former Metropolitan mezzo-so- 
prano devised an intelligently ordered 
selection of arias and songs by Han- 
del, Purcell, and Beethoven, devoting 
her final group to songs by Villa- 
Lobos. A good many of them were 
relatively unfamiliar—notably two of 
the Handel arias, from Hercules and 
Justin; and Purcell’s long and florid 
From Rosie Bowers. The Beethoven 
songs were the six from An die Ferne 
Geliebte and the three Goethe 
in Op. 83. 

Miss Tourel met the interpretative 
demands of these widely varying 
styles with unfailing intelligence and 
musicianship. Her voice warmed up 
as the program progressed, until in 
the closing Modinha, Evocacao, Can- 
cao do Marinheiro, and Cancao do 
Carreiro she was at her very best. 
Elsewhere her singing was always 
colored to the text and responsive to 
the mood, and if her performances of 
some of the Beethoven songs did not 
project quite all that is in them 
what she had to offer was very 

(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 19) 

the work of a fictional seventeenth- 
century composer named Pierre Du- 
cré). In 1850 he rounded out the rest 
of the part called La Fuite en Egypte. 
In the next four years he wrote music 
to surround the original cantata on 
both sides—Le Songe d’Hérode, ana 
L’Arrivée a Sais. The first section, 
Le Songe d’Hérode, tells of Herod’s 
fearful dream and of the warning of 
the angels to Joseph and Mary that 
they must leave Bethlehem. The sec- 
ond part is mainly concerned with the 
farewell of the shepherds and with 
the pause of the Holy Family for rest 
beside a spring. The final portion re- 
counts the welcome offered them, after 
rejections from others, by the Ish- 
maelite carpenter in the Egyptian city 
of Sais. 

Mr. Scherman’s performance kept 
the music within its frame, and sought 
to obtain no results the score did not 
imply. Mr. Singher sang intelligently 
but rather over-powerfully. Mr. Si- 
moneau, after a queasy start, finally 
handled the narrator’s lines with grace 


and attractive tone. Mr. Gramm’s 
smooth voice was perfect for the 
smaller parts he undertook. Miss 


Davenport was colorless, although she 
possesses an admirable voice. Mr. Jon- 
son’s chorus, both onstage and off, 
fulfilled its assignments tastefully and 
accurately. 


—C. S. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Opens 
Senior Youth Concert Series 
Igor Buketoff conducted the New 


York Philharmonic-Symphony’s first 
concert in this season’s senior 
for young people on Saturday morn- 
ing, Dec. 8. The program, which was 
given in Carnegie Hall, included Ga- 
brielli’s In Ecclesiis Benedicite Do- 
mine, for chorus, brass instruments, 
and organ; Malipiero’s transcription 
of a Monteverdi madrigal; Handel’s 
Harp Concerto, and the finale from 
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Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. Sally Day 
was the concerto soloist, and choruses 
from the St. Jean Baptiste School, 
Nettie de Nigris, director; the Regis 
School, Ronald Portman, director; 
and the Walden School, Harold Aks, 
director, sang the choral works. 


—N. P. 
Ormandy Conducts 
Revised Sibelius Suite 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Oscar Levant, 


pianist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 11: 


Suite No. 2, from Romeo and Juliet 
Prokofieft 
Lemminkainen Suite ......... Sibelius 
(First performance in New York 
in revised version) 
Concerto No. 1, B flat minor, for 
PPR OTE Oe ee Tchaikovsky 


In honor of Jean Sibelius’ 86th 
birthday, on Dec. 8, Eugene Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra presented the first American per- 
formances of the Finnish composer’s 
recently revised Lemminkainen Suite. 
The four tone-poems that make up 
this suite were originally intended for 
an opera based on Finnish folk litera- 
ture. The opera was never completed, 
but the first version of the suite was 
finished in 1896. The last two of the 
tone-poems—The Swan of Tuonela 
and Lemminkainen’s Homecoming— 
were revised and published in 1900 
The first two—Lemminkainen and the 
Maidens of Saari and Lemminkainen 
in Tuonela—were heard in their only 
New York performance in a Carnegie 
Hall concert by the NBC Symphony, 
under Georg Schneevoigt, on Sept. 
28, 1939. Sibelius revised them some- 
time during the last war. On this 
occasion the suite, with all its revi- 
sions, was presented as a unit for the 
first time in New York. The work, 
highly suggestive of the composer’s 
First Symphony, received a_perform- 
ance of sumptuous tone and magnifi- 


cent, brooding color. 
Oscar Levant gave a harsh per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky con- 


certo. He took it at a fast and fu- 
rious pace and played it for maximum 
effect. Effective it was, perhaps, but 
only on the surface 


—A. B. 


Philharmonic Plays 
5,000th Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


George Szell conduc ting. Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
13: 


Overture in D .. 
Divertimento for 


ee Kalliwoda 
String Orchestra 
Cre ececcee os Sartok 
Overture, Intermezzo, ‘and cherzo, 

from A Midsummer Night's {7 am 

coe ° . Mende Issohn 
Piano Concerto in E flat, K 7 


coerce creccees Mozart 


The nation’s oldest orchestra, and 
the third oldest in the world, took 
time out at the beginning of its 
5,000th concert to acknowledge the 
occasion with deserved and relatively 
brief ceremonies 

After Mr. Szell had conducted the 
orchestra and audience in the Na- 
tional Anthem, Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri presented a commemora- 
tive plaque on behalf of the city of 
New York to Floyd G. Blair, presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York. In his accom- 
panying remarks, the mayor referred 
to the city’s pride in the orchestra’s 
“distinguished achievements and stand- 
ards,” adding that “I can think of 
few organizations which make for 
better public relations for this city and 
for our country Its records and 
nationally broadcast concerts have be- 
come a part of the very fabric and 
way of life in countless thousands of 
homes in every part’ of America— 
and, in fact, the world.” 

In accepting the plaque on behalf 
of the society, Mr. Blair stressed the 
unfortunate but unavoidable fact that 
the orchestra still operates at a deficit 
and depends for its continued exist- 
ence on contributions from friends 
and supporters. 


The plaque itself, made of silver on 
ebony, reproduces the first two bars 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, the 
major work in the orchestra’s first 
program, on Dec. 7, 1842, and quotes 
James Huneker’s statement that “the 
history of the Philharmonic is the 
history of music in America.” Henryk 
Kaston, violinist of the Metropolitan 
Opera, designed the plaque. é 

Congratulatory messages came from 
all over the world. Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, musical directer of the orches- 
tra, who was conducting in Detroit 
at the time, wired that “my heart is 
celebrating.” Governor Thomas E 
Dewey wrote that “all of us in the 
Empire State are proud that our New 
York organization is internationally 
recognized as one of the great or- 
chestras of all time.” Igor Stravin- 
sky wired “Five Thousand Happy Re- 
turns,” and there were messages from 
many conductors, concert artists, and 
heads of cultural and educational in- 
stitutions. 

It was also noted that the week of 
Dec. 9 to 16, set aside in New York 
by Mayor Impellitteri as New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Week, had 
been similarly observed by other cities, 
including Dallas, Tex., and Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Szell, as guest conductor, had 
devised an ingenious and attractive 
program for the occasion. The over- 
ture by Johann Wenzeslaus Kalliwoda 


was one that had been conducted by 
Henry Christian Timm in the 1842 
inaugural program, at the Apollo 
Rooms, on Broadway near Canal 
Street. According to Herbert F 
Peyser’s estimable program notes, 
Schumann liked the composition’s 
themes—particularly the “songful sec 
ond subject”—and thought it useful 


for opening “cheerful occasions.” To- 
day the overture seems simple to the 
point of naiveté, and the only factor 
of interest is the second subject te- 
ferred to by Schumann, which is 
mildly Czech in its shape and rhythm, 
pointing up the composer’s Bohemian 
origin and training. 

By way of contrast, Mr 
offered Barték’s Divertimento for 
String Orchestra, composed in 1939, 
and played for the first time in these 
concerts on this occasion. One of the 
most accessible of the Hungarian com 
poser’s works, it should find a regular 
place in the orchestra’s repertoire. Its 
harmonies are only infrequently acrid, 
and its dance-like themes, reflecting 
Bartok’s preoccupation with the folk 
music of his country, are immedi- 
ately likable. Strong, but not unduly 
complex, rhythms and sensitive scor 
ing give the work vitality and color 
The central movement is intensely 
emotional—in the middle of subdued, 
rhapsodical material it bursts into 


Szell next 


sudden sforzandos for the higher 
strings. Yet it is also the only struc- 
turally weak section; from time to 


time it ruminates too long among os- 


tinato figures, giving it a static, frag- 
mentary quality. 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to A Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream, written in 
1826, was played by the Philharmonic 
during its first season, in the concert 
on April 22, 1843, just about the time 
the composer was finishing the rest 
of his incidental music for the Shake- 

sare comedy. Mendelssohn was one 
of the most popular of the composers 
represented in the orchestra’s early 
programs, and he was granted honor- 
ary membership in the Philharmonic 
Society in 1846. 

The first of Mozart’s piano con- 
certos written in the key of E flat 
major brought forward the evening’s 
soloist, Guiomar Novaes. Differing 
somewhat in form from other con- 
certos of its period, it has its full 
share of Mozartean inspiration, and 
Miss Novaes, as was to be expected, 
realized all of the work’s manifold 
beauties, from the elegant crispness 
of the piano’s first phrase to the scur- 
rying final measures of the rondo. 
The pianist’s fast tempo in the rondo 
was perhaps less persuasive than 
usual; neither the piano nor orches- 
tral figurations were wholly clear, al- 





though the tempo for the contrasting 
minuet and variations within the 
movement was accurately adjusted. 
Mr. Szell’s conducting was every- 
where impeccable, exposing the scores 
with brilliant clarity and infusing 
them with a fair measure of poetry 
‘he program was recorded for 
broadcasting by the Voice of America. 
Perhaps on the theory that one per- 
formance of the Kalliwoda overture 
was enough, Mr. Szell altered the 
program slightly for the Friday aft- 
ernoon concert, which repeated the 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Bartok 
works, in that order, and ended with 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel 
R. E 
At the Sunday afternoon concert on 
Dec. 16, Guiomar Novaes played the 
Chopin Piano Concerto No. 2, in F 


minor. She repeated it by request 


(Continued on page 23) 
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(Continued from page 20) 
nearly perfect as far as it went. Her 
only unfortunate choice was the 
Purcell aria. She met its formidable 
technical demands without flinching, 
but failed to deliver the cruel fiora- 
tura easily or with much elan. The 
accompaniments of George Reeves 
added to the very considerable mu- 
sical satisfactions of the afternoon. 


mis 





The Hufstader Singers 
Town Hall, Dec. 16 


Robert Hufstader’s small group of 
singers created an atmosphere of sim- 
ple, modest, and very real musicality. 
The selection of music was unhack- 
neyed, and the performances, meticu- 
lously prepared as they were, were 
rendered with a beguiling effect of 


spontaneity. The singers seemed to 
be having a wonderfully informal 
time. 


Schubert’s touching little Mass in 
G major—a very early work—was 
delicately and sensitively performed. 
Three Reincarnations, an a cappella 


work by Samuel Barber, was given 
with admirable, if perhaps over-cool 
precision. Brahms’s _ Liebeslieder 


Waltzes, with four-hand piano ac- 
companiment, had verve and exactly 
the right intimacy. 

The second half of the program was 
given over to Carissimi’s oratorio, 
Jephthah. Winifred Cecil was sched- 
uled for the soprano solo but her ill- 
ness made it necessary to substitute 
Martha Flowers, an able young 
lady from the chorus. Andrew Mc- 
Kinley, the tenor soloist, sang com- 
petently but in an overwrought style 
that was at odds with the more sub- 
dued tone of Mr. Hufstader’s con- 
ception. The numerous solos by mem- 
bers of the chorus throughout the pro- 
gram were neatly achieved. 


—W. F. 
Salzburg Marionette Theatre 
92nd Street YMHA, Dec. 16 
The Salzburg Marionette Theatre, 


founded in 1913 and since 1936 an in- 
tegral part of the Salzburg Festival, 
made its first public appearance in 
New York at this concert. It proved 
to be a superbly organized ensemble 
of which its. director, Hermann 
Aicher, has every reason to be proud. 
The puppets, beautifully costumed, 
were the acme of naturalism, and 
they were maneuvered with amazing 
skill. The music, recorded by mem- 
bers of the Salzburg Mozarteum 


Orchestra and others, was performed 
with distinction, and skillfully repro- 
duced. The sets and lighting reflected 
the fine taste and imagination that 
characterized the whole production. 

The program opened with a per- 
formance of Mozart’s Bastien et 
Bastienne that both visually and 
aurally surpassed any I have ever 
heard “in the flesh.” Rosl Schwaiger 
was heard as Bastienne; Joseph 
Maschkan, as Bastien; and Hans 
Welz, as Colas. This little Singspiel, 
composed in 1768, when Mozart was 
only twelve years old, is as fresh 
today as when he wrote it. Bastienne’s 
sheep, especially one frisky lamb, won 
the hearts of the audience, and the 
three human figures were manipu- 
lated with fascinating naturalism. The 
arias were sung in German; the dia- 
logue spoken in English. 

A charming little love comedy in 
pantomime was set to Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, with lighting 
every bit as evocative as that which 
Jean Rosenthal provides for the New 
York City Ballet. Concert at Schoen- 
brunn was a playlet built around a 
visit of the child Mozart with his 
sister, Nannerl, and his father to the 
Empress Maria Theresa at her pal- 
ace in Vienna. The Mozart puppet 
played both violin and spinet with 
wonderfully graceful and lifelike ges- 
tures. The dialogue was again in 
English. 

Perhaps the most virtuosic achieve- 
ment of the evening was the per- 
formance of The Dying Swan by a 
Pavlova puppet, with the Saint- 
Saéns music (much disarranged) as 
accompaniment. Yet for all its in- 
genuity this was the least effective 
presentation for those who knew 
classic ballet technique, because it 
just missed the correct positions and 
transitions that would make _ the 
movement convincing. A freer, more 
puppet-like type of dance would have 
been a happier enterprise. Yet there 
was much liquid ease and smooth- 
ness in the movement. The Salzburg 
Marionette Theatre is not to be 
missed. It will delight children and 
adults equally, and make plain to 
them why the puppet theatre has 
flourished all over Europe for hun- 
dreds of years. 


—R. S. 


Nicki Galpeer, Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 16 


A group of Brazilian 


songs, by 
Mignone, Ginastera, and 


Guarnieri, 


was the high point of Nicki Galpeer’s 
The soprano sang these songs 
employing some 
diseuse to get 
which brought 
(Continued on page 24) 


recital. 
with enormous flair, 
of the tricks of the 
them across. Sai Arué, 
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party at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the New York Foundling Hospital 
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(Continued from page 21) 


from last season, when she also was 
soloist in the work with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Her performance 
was probably as close to perfection 
as any mortal could come. The tonal 
coloring was exquisite, both in the 
cantabile passages and in the pages 
of brilliant display. Only an artist 
of profound poetic sensibility could 
have phrased the Larghetto so 
memorably and accented the Polish 
rhythms of the finale so superbly. 
Like Josef Hofmann, Miss Novaes 
plays Chopin with a controlled pas- 
sion, an artistocratic elegance of style, 
and endless variety of nuance that 
make the listener feel that he is hear- 
ing the music for the first time. Mr. 
Szell and the orchestra gave her a 
sensitive accompaniment. They opened 
the program with the Overture to 
Weber’s Oberon, repeated the Barték 
Divertimento for Strings, which Mr. 
Szell had introduced to Philharmonic- 
Symphony audiences on Dec. 13, and 
completed the concert with a virtuosic 
performance of Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel. 

—R. S. 


Red Barber Appears as 
Narrator in Youth Concert 


Red Barber, director of sports for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
made his second appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
when he narrated The Story of Fer- 
dinand the Bull, in Herbert Hau- 
frecht’s orchestral setting, at a young 
people’s concert in Town Hall on 
Dec. 15. Mr. Barber narrated Ben- 
nett’s A Symphony for the Dodgers 
in 1941 at Lewisohn Stadium. Igor 
Buketoff’s program for this concert 
also listed works by Pierné, Liadoff, 
Satie, and Slonimsky 

—N. P. 


Vivaldi's Four Seasons 
Played by NBC Symphony 


For his second concert this season 
with the NBC ‘ey in Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 8, Guido Cantelli con- 
ducted Geminiani’s Andante and Vi- 
valdi’s The Four Seasons. 

One of the rare performances of 
Vivaldi’s descriptive piece was given 
by the strings of the NBC Symphony 
and a group of instrumentalists that 
included Mischa Mischakoff, violinist ; 
Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichordist; and 
George Crook, organist. Ben Grauer 
preceded each of the work’s four sec- 
tions (Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter) with the reading of a brief, 
poetic text that described the content 
of the music; each section is a com- 
plete concerto grosso. 

The piece, in spite of its great 
length, was a delight—and an en- 
lightening one—to encounter for the 
first time. It serves as a sharp re- 
minder that all great seventeenth-cen- 
tury musical art was not involved 
with the polyphonic complexities of 
German Baroque. Mr. Cantelli’s read- 
ing was knowing and beautifully con- 
trolled, and the string-playing was a 
joy for precision and warmth. 


—W. F. 


Cantelli Conducts 
Roussel Sinfonietta 


In his third appearance this season 
with the NBC Symphony, on Dec. 15 
in Carnegie Hall, Guido Cantelli con- 
ducted Albert Roussel’s Sinfonietta 
for Strings, a short three-movement 
work written in 1934 (three years be- 
fore the composer’s death) and char- 
acteristic of his final, classical style. 
At once lively and urbane, spiced by 
the mildly astringent harmonies that 
arise out of Roussel’s polymodal writ- 
ing, the sinfonietta makes its points 
concisely and then stops. It was per- 
formed with neatness and dispatch by 
the orchestra and Mr. Cantelli. 

The conductor’s major achievement 


January 1, 1952 





REWARD 


Jan Peerce enjoys a meal after his Oakland Civic Music Association reci- 
Nancy Pauline Turner, 
the tenor; Arthur Caldwell; Allen W. Davidson; Warner Bass, accompanist; 
D. A. Pearce; 


tal. From left to right: 


Caroline Irons; Mrs. 


in the concert was in making Brahms’s 
Third Symphony, which opened the 
program, sound smooth and supple 
without undermining its basic sturdi- 
ness. The music was given spirit and 
sentiment, while avoiding any horta- 
tory aspect, and the transitions were 
manipulated as if by sleight-of-hand. 
The orchestra, except for the rough- 
toned brasses, played beautifully and 
with unusual precision and homogen- 
eity of sound. Berlioz’ Rakoczy 
March concluded the hour-long con- 
cert. 

—R. E. 


Mexico 


(Continued from page 8) 
gave two post-season concerts. In 
the first one, under the direction of 
the regular conductor, José Pablo 
Moncayo, Schumann’s Piano Concerto 
and Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto 
were played by the Mexican pianist 
Teresa Rodriguez. Luis Herrera de 
la Fuente, recently returned from 
study in Europe with Mr. Scherchen, 
conducted the second concert, in which 
Enrique Serratos was soloist in Mo- 
zart’s D major Violin Concerto. 

The Opera Academy of the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts gave its 
usual short autumn opera season; the 
repertoire included Verdi’s La Travi- 
ata, Puccini’s La Bohéme, and Gianni 
Schicchi, Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodi- 
gue, and Carlota, by the Mexican 
composer Luis Sandi. 

Music by several American com- 
posers has been heard here recently. 
Samuel Marti, violinist, and Gunhild 
Nilsson, pianist, joined in a recital of 
works by Wallingford Riegger, Wil- 
liam Grant Still, Jeanne Boyd, Samuel 
Barber, Ernst Bacon, Robert Russell 
Bennett, and Aaron Copland. All ex- 
cept Still’s Suite were new here. 

Songs by the Texas composer Serge 
Saxe, to texts by Keats and Shelley, 
were sung by the Mexican recitalist 
Carlos Puig, accompanied by Salvador 
Ochoa. Saxe’s First String Quartet, 
played by the Quarteto de México, 
confirmed the impression made by his 
songs that this composer has some- 
thing valuable to say. 

A recital devoted entirely to songs 
by the young Mexican composer Sal- 


vador Moreno was presented by 
Charles Laila, basso; Carlos Puig, 
tenor; and Oralia Dominguez, con- 
tralto. The program revealed that 


the Mexican art song is coming of 
age. 

Outstanding recent recitals were 
two by Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist ; two 
by Mr. Weissenberg; and a series of 
seven programs, ranging from Bach 
to Bartok, by the Czech pianist Eric 
Landerer. Hazel Griggs played Men- 
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delssohn’s First Piano Concerto and 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto at a post- 
season concert of the National Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. In the same 
hall, Maria Antonieta Velazquez 
played Beethoven’s Third Piano Con- 
certo and Tchaikovsky's First Piano 
Concerto with the Orquesta Sinfénica 
Nacional. Vocal recitals were given 
by Miss Frick, Josefina Aguilar, Mar- 
garita Gonzalez, and Ernestina Hevia 
del Puerto. 
The Mexican 








FRANK 
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Pianist 


Association of Cham- 
ber Music has completed its tenth 
season. This year’s series of eight 
concerts included works by Dohnanyi 
and Schénberg, and an all-French 
program. The Mexican composers, 
Julian Carrillo, José Rolon, and Mi- 
guel Bernal Jiménez were represented. 

An annual contest for pianists has 
been announced by the management 
Conciertos Mexicanos, under the aus- 
pices of a local piano dealer. The 
contest is a memorial to the Chilean 
pianist Rosita Renard. The winner 
of the contest will receive the Rosita 
Renard Prize—500 pesos in cash, do- 
nated by Conciertos Mexicanos, and 
recitals in Mexico City and four 
other cities, with all expenses paid and 
the income given to the recitalist. Only 
native Mexicans not more than thirty 
years old may participate. 

This year the activities of the Musi- 
cal Youth of Mexico were wider in 
range than in the preceding two years 
of its existence. Concerts were given 
before capacity audiences, in the big 
hall of the Palace of Fine Arts, by 
the Mexico City Philharmonic, under 
Sergiu Celibidache; the Jalapa Sym- 
phony, under Mr. Limantour; the 
Children’s Choir of the National Con- 
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servatory; the Mexico City Ballet; we + nd eres y.c. 
and several local recitalists. 
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Indianapolis 
Symphony Plays 
Three New Works 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Fabien Sevitzky 
began his fifteenth year as conductor 
of the Indianapolis Symphony with 
the opening subscription concerts of 
its 1951-52 season, on Oct. 27 and 28. 
The orchestra’s playing at this stage 
of the year was still uneven. Individ- 
ually the choirs were excellent, and 
the tone quality was smooth and ‘often 
lovely. The orchestra as a whole, 
however, was not integrated. 

Ruggiero Ricci was the first soloist 
of the season, playing the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto in the Nov. 4 and 5 
program. With his technique and ex- 
quisite tone he gave the concerto a 
seeming dimension it does not have. 

In these first two programs Mr. 
Sevitzky gave the first United States 
performances of three works—Bel- 
lini’s D minor Symphony, played in 
commemoration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the composer’s birth; Rach- 
maninoff’s Youth Sy mphony, and 
Scherzo, written when the composer 
was still a composition student at the 
Moscow Conservatory; and Gretch- 
aninoff’s Triptique, an early suite for 
strings and harp. None is of much 
moment. 

Rudolf Firkusny was soloist in the 
local premiere of Gian-Carlo Menot- 
tis F major Piano Concerto, in the 
Nov. 17 and 18 program. A pianist 
of extraordinary attainments, he 
knows that a percussive tone is not 
an invariable necessity. 

Martens Concerts officially opened 
the season on Oct. 17, by presenting 
the Charles Wagner production of 
La Traviata. It was a rather routine 
performance, somewhat on the dull 
side. The Indianapolis Matinee Mu- 
sicale followed with its first artist’s 
recital, on Oct. 26 — a program by 
Edwin Steffe, pianist. Finally, the 
Indianapolis Maennerchor, Clarence 
Elbert, director, opened its new sea- 
son on Nov. 9, with Alice Howland, 
mezzo-soprano, as guest soloist. Un- 
fortunately, Miss Howland was just 
recovering from a bad attack of 1 
fluenza, and her voice showed signs 
of strain. 

—W ALTER WHITWORTH 


RECITALS 


(Continued from page 22 
the art of Elsie Houston to mind, 
was outstanding. 

Miss Galpeer’s program 
cluded arias by Haydn, 
Menotti; a Wolf 
Chansons de Bilitis; and items by 
Morgenstern, Swanson, and Dello 
Joio. Her interpretations of these 
had taste and intelligence, but it was 
obvious that her gifts lay elsewhere. 
The emotional conviction that had 
fired the Brazilian songs had been 
ample compensation for dry, color- 
less, and occasionally insecure tones, 
but these deficiencies were more dis- 
turbing in the other selections. Arpad 
Sandor was her expert accompanist. 





also in- 
Handel, and 
group; Debussy’s 


A Correction 


A paragraph about the admirable 
accompaniments played by Gibner 
King for Winifred Cecil at her recital 
in Town Hall on Nov. 28 was in- 
advertently omitted from the review 
in the Dec. 15 issue of MusIcAL 
AMERICA. 


OTHER RECITALS 


Luisa CorRCHIA, soprano; 
Recital Hall, Dec. 4 

VINCE JONUSKA, mezzo-soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Dec. 7. 

Zo1A POoLEwSKA, cellist; 
Hall, Dec. 16. 


Carnegie 


Carnegie 
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Glyndebourne Opera 
Cancels American Tour 


GLYNDEBOURNE, ENGLAND.—A pro- 
posed visit to the United States next 
summer by the Glyndebourne Opera 
Company has been called off because 
of the death of Fritz Busch, who was 
to have conducted the group here. An 
American tour in 1953 is now in 
prospect. 

A special performance of Mozart's 
Idomeneo will be given in memory of 
Mr. Busch next summer on June 15. 
The regular Glyndebourne Festival 
will open four days later with a re- 
vival of Rossini’s La Cenerentola, 
with Vittorio Gui as conductor. Dur- 
ing the season, which will end on 
July 20, Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte and 
Verdi’s Macbeth will also be given. 
Carl Ebert will stage all the operas. 
Following the festival, the company 
will appear in Oslo, Stoc kholm, Hel- 
sinki, and Copenhagen. 

A Glyndebourne Festival Society, 
under the acting chairmanship of 
Lord Wilmot, former Minister of 
Supply, has been formed to raise 
funds to assure the continuance of the 
festivals, generally considered a major 
attraction for overseas visitors. 


25 Years 


(Continued from page 7) 
captivated by this curious experiment 
in converting, or attempting to con- 
vert, a moribund old comic opera into 
what aspires to be a new art form.” 
The triptych, Love and Death, 
formed of Rachmaninoff’s opera, 
Aleko; Arensky’s The Fountz uin of 
Bakhchi Sarai, a fantasy in one 
scene; and Gliére’s ballet-monodrama, 
Cleopatra, found more favor with the 
critical “right.” 


USIC education was expanding 

rapidly in 1926. Howard Han- 
son, director of the new Eastman 
School of Music, who was to ac- 
complish much for American music 
and education in the succeeding 
years, told the Supervisor’s National 
Conference that “the teacher of mu- 
sic in the public schools holds the 
key to the entire musical future of 
our country.” Interest in native music 
was growing. MusicAL AMERICA was 
offering a $3,000 prize for an Ameri- 
can symphonic work (which was won 
by Ernest Bloch for his symphony 
America). George Gershwin played 
his new Piano Concerto in F with the 
New York Symphony, under Walter 
Damrosch; and Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra stirred controversy with 
their symphonic jazz concerts. W. 


Franke Harling’s one-act opera “in a 
jazz idiom,” A Light from St. Agnes, 
aroused “unusual enthusiasm” (that 


proved short-lived) when it had its 
premiere at the Chicago Civic Opera, 
on Dec. 26, 1926. John Alden Car- 
penter’s ballet Skyscrapers, produced 
at the Metropolitan, made a slightly 
deeper impression. 

Music journalism had its lighter 
touches 25 years ago. On the third 
page of its March 27, 1926, issue. 
MusIcAL AMERICA announced with a 
four-column headline that “Civiliza- 
tion Banishes Fairy From Music.” A 
huge cartoon displayed a _ dainty 
figure behind a tree (presumably in 
Central Park) “with skyscrapers 
springing up on the site of former 
revels.” The writer of the article 
complained that “it is the mechanical 
thing today, when it is not an analysis 
of human moods and mental Pro- 
cesses, that engrosses composers’ at- 
tention.” Praising Mendelssohn’s mu- 
sic for A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
as the outstanding example of elfish 
characterization, he pointed out that 
“Purcell, Humperdinck, and Weber 
were among those who essayed to 
make friends with the fairies, and 
Humperdinck succeeded remarkably 
well.” Auber fared better with them 


than Wagner, he explained, because 


he “had a drag in the person of 
Adelina Patti, who was ever the 
fairies’ special protégée. ed ne ee 
writer noted that “the disturbing fact 
about elfish psychology is that it 
never changes. Modifications in 
fairies’ methods there may be, but a 
deviation from traditional principle 
is not to be thought of. . The 
Fairy Queen steadily refuses to dis- 
card her stays. She will neither bob 
her hair nor smoke cigarettes. 

In forcing fairies out of their one- 
time haunts, the man of today has 


automatically cut himself off from a 
prolific source of inspiration.” Many 
composers “have courted fairy favors 
without lasting success,” he reminded 
his readers, but “Tchaikovsky was 
enough of a citizen of the fairies’ 
world to pass their censor with his 
Sleeping Beauty and Danse des fées.’ 

The article ended on a note of buoy- 
ant optimism. “For, in spite of wide- 
spread suppression, ‘the fairies will not 
permanently down . . . if temporarily 
shoved aside [they] are still disposed 
to take a hand in the world’s affairs. 
And while they are there’s hope.” 





Obituaries 


LEON ROTHIER 


Léon Rothier, 76, French operatic 
bass who sang leading roles with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company from 
1910 to 1942, died in New York on 
Dec. 6. 

Born on Dec. 26, 1874, in Rheims, 
he studied violin as a boy. His oper- 
atic training was undertaken at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and he made his 
debut as Jupiter in Gounod’s Philé- 
mon et Baucis at the Opéra-Comique 
on Oct. 1, 1899. He was a member 
of that company from 1903 to 1907. 
From 1907 to 1909 he sang at Mar- 
seilles, and during the 1909-10 season 
at Nice and Leipzig. 

The following season he made his 
debut at the Metropolitan, as Méphi- 
stophélés in Faust, on Dec. 10, 1910. 
Betore he retired from the company 
32 years later, he had sung the part 
over 500 times. His repertoire was 
extensive, and he took part in the 
American premieres of Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue, Boris Godunoff, Ober- 
on, Thais, and L’Oiseau Bleu, and in 
the world premiere of Peter Ibbet- 
son. 

He taught at the Volpe Institute, 
in New York, beginning in 1916. Af- 
ter his retirement from the Metropoli- 
tan, he taught in his own studio in 
Steinway Hall. In 1944 he played 
the role of Father Pensovecchio in 
the Broadway stage production of A 
Bell for Adano. In 1949, he gave a 
Town Hall recital to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his career as a 
singer, and in 1950 at the Plymouth 
Rock Center of Music and Drama he 
sang in the first performance of The 
Legend of Hex Mountain, by Florence 
Wickham, a former colleague of his 
at the Metropolitan. 

He was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor of France and a Chevalier 
of the Belgian Order of Leopold. 

On Aug. 24, he married Clara 
Balog, manager of his studio for sev- 
eral years, who survives. 


EDMUND H. FELLOWES 


Lonpon—The Rev. Edmund Hor- 
ace Fellowes 81, English musicolo- 
gist, died in Windsor on Dec. 21. Edu- 
cated at Winchester College and Ox- 
ford University, he became minor 
canon of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor Castle in 1900. Although he 
was active as a choir director, lectur- 
er at various universities, and officer 
in numerous musical societies, he was 
best known as an editor of early 
English music. He edited the Eng- 
lish Madrigal School (36 volumes), 
the English School of Lutenist Song- 
Writers (32 volumes), the Collected 
Works of Byrd (20 volumes), the 
Carnegie edition of Tudor Church 
Music, and numerous other works. His 
work in this field was a major influ- 
ence in the world-wide, twentieth- 
century revival of interest in Eliza- 
bethan and Tudor music. 

He also wrote books on William 
Byrd and Orlando Gibbons, Memoirs 
of an Amateur Musician, and A 
Legacy of Music. 

He appeared in the United States 
in 1927 as conductor of the West- 
minster and St. George’s Chapel 
choirs. 


COURTLANDT PALMER 


Courtlandt Palmer, 79, pianist and 
composer, died at his New York 
apartment on Dec. 15. A native of 
New York, he studied first with his 
mother, then in Paris and London, and 
eventually with Sgambati in Rome. 
His works include orchestral and 
chamber music, a piano concerto, 
songs, and piano pieces. 


MRS. WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


LAUSANNE—Dorothy Friend Prim- 
rose, wife of the violist, died at the 
Clinique Cecil here on Dec. 14, after 
a long illness. Trained as a singer, 
she gave up thoughts of a career when 
she married Mr. Primrose, whom she 
met at the Guildhall School of Music 
in London. 


MRS. FRIEDRICH SCHORR 


Port CHester, N. Y.—Anna Schef- 
fler Schorr, 59, former opera soprano 
and wife of the retired Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, died at the United 
Hospital here on Dec. 18. Mrs. 
Schorr began her operatic career in 
Hamburg, where she was born. Later 
she sang in Cologne, where she met 
and married Mr. Schorr. Together 
they appeared at the State Opera in 
Berlin. They came to the United 
States in 1923, where she sang with 
the German Grand Opera Company. 


HERBERT DITTLER 


Otp Lyme, Conn.—Herbert Dit- 
tler, 61, professor of music at Co- 
lumbia University and conductor of 
the university orchestra, died at his 
home here on Dec. 18, following a 
long illness. A native of Atlanta, he 
studied music in Berlin and Paris, 
making his debut as a violinist in the 
former city in 1908. He toured ex- 
tensively in Germany before coming 
to this country in 1919 to join the 
Columbia faculty as violin instructor. 
He became an associate professor in 
1949. He taught at various schools, 
and appeared frequently in concert in 
this country. He is survived by his 


wife, the former Mary Elise Chaney. 
JULES SILVER 
Jules Silver, violinist, former as- 


sistant conductor of the Radio City 
Music Hall orchestra, died in the 


- Lenox Hill Hospital in New York on 


Dec. 9. Born in Clarksville, Tex., 
he went to Europe at the age of 
twelve to study. He was first a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian National Sym- 
phony and later of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and various theatre orchestras. 
He then became general musical di- 
rector of Warner Brothers theatres 
in New Jersey. He retired from his 
position at Radio City in 1950 because 
of illness. He is survived by his wife, 
Emily. 


HOWARD WELLS 


Cuicaco.—Howard Wells, for many 
years one of the leading piano teach- 
ers in this city, died here on Nov. 20. 
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The Laryngologist’s Place 


In Advising Vocalists 


By Wii A. C. ZeRFFI 
YROM time to time suggestions 


have been made that a closer co- 

operation between voice teachers 
and laryngologists would be greatly 
to the benefit of singers. In this 
article I will endeavor to point out 
how vitally necessary this co-opera- 
tion is and how it would lessen the 
tremendous waste of good vocal ma- 
terial. 

There appears to be little agree- 
ment as to what constitute the basic 
facts of voice production. To under- 
stand fully the production of the voice 
requires a knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, and physics, and some 
psychology. The voice is produced 
by the action of a psycho-physical 
mechanism; this fact must not be 
overlooked in any attempt to under- 
stand its operation. 

There are a number of reasons for 
the confusion of ideas on this sub- 
ject. People sang long before there 
was such a science as laryngology, 
and those who trained the early sing- 
ers evolved all sorts of theories and 
practices that they believed were re- 
sponsible for the success of their pu- 
pils. Many of these theories are still 
believed, and many of these practices 
are still used 

It was assumed in the early days 
that the vocal organ was a musical 
instrument—-an assumption that still 
persists in uninformed circles. The 
obvious conclusion was that, this being 
the case, its training should be under- 
taken by one who was, first and fore- 
most, a musician. The fact seems to 
have been overlooked that the vocal 
organ is an integral part of the body 
and that in order to understand its 
construction and function one must 
have a knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology 

Furthermore, as though to add to 
the difficulties of one seeking to un- 
derstand the facts of voice produc- 
tion, this system of training the voice 
had worked sufficiently well in many 
cases to enable singers to achieve 
great fame and even international rec- 
ognition. Those on the outside might 
be easily forgiven if they were to 
say, “Well, what more do you want?” 
However, as is often true of seem- 
ingly simple solutions, this one is by 
no means complete. The full story 
would tell of the hundreds of poten- 
tially fine singers handicapped by in- 
correct use of their voices to such a 
degree that many of them never suc- 
ceed even in getting far enough to 
make a professional appearance. It 
limits the vocal field to those pos- 
sessing unusually rugged vocal equip- 
ment (which in many cases is the sole 
qualification some successful singers 
display). 


BSERVERS have always been at 

a loss to explain how it is possible 
for a singer to be the possessor of 
magnificent vocal equipment and yet 
actually be unmusical. But once it is 
realized that the vocal organ is not a 
musical instrument but a valve, whose 


William A. C. Zerffi was first trained as 
an engineer. He was active on the concert 
stage before devoting himself to teaching 
and conducting research in voice produc- 
tion. After teaching for a number of years 
in conservatories and colleges, he opened a 
New York studio in 1919. He has con- 
tributed articles on voice production to vari- 
ous musical periodicals and also to such 
journals as the Archives of Otolaryngology 
and The Laryngoscope. This article appeared 
in slightly different form in the latter maga- 
zine. 
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chief function is obviously to keep 
food and liquid out of the lungs, this 
seeming paradox can readily be un- 
derstood. Furthermore, the success- 
ful singer, despite the strength of his 
vocal organ, only too often experi- 
ences vocal trouble due to faulty 
habits of production. Even so great 
a singer as Caruso was forced to stop 
singing several times during his ca- 
reer, and did not sing at all during 
one season. Lucrezia Bori, one of the 
best known and best loved of singers, 
had to retire from the musical world 
for a number of years because of the 
development of nodules on her vocal 
cords. These were surgically removed, 
and later she was able to resume her 
career. However, since early diag- 
nosis and proper treatment would have 
made surgical intervention unneces- 
sary, her case is a glaring example 
of the evident lack of accurate knowl- 
edge with which the situation was 
handled. 

A tremendous amount of research 
has been devoted to an understanding 
of the action of the larynx during 
phonation. Even if every detail has 
not been completely understood, 
enough has been learned of its func- 
tioning to enable the investigator to 
gain an accurate idea of what consti- 
tutes normal action. Despite the fact 
that laryngeal examinations are made 
with the patient’s tongue drawn for- 
ward (a somewhat abnormal position 
from the standpoint of voice produc- 
tion) much can be learned as to the 
manner in which the singer is pro- 
ducing his tones. As an example, if 


what might be termed a self-destruc- 
tive action on the part of the larynx. 
In other words, for some reason or 
reasons—physiologic, pathologic, or 
psychologic—the larynx ceases to 
function normally. This view of the 
matter fails to take into consider- 
ation the fact that the action of the 
larynx is subconscious and that direct 
control of its action is impossible. 

In theory, the larynx will respond 
to any pitch within its normal range 
that the singer desires to produce. But 
only too often there is a seemingly 
unbridgeable difference between theory 
and practice. The singer makes an 
attempt to sing, let us say, a tone high 
in the scale. When the voice does not 
respond, the singer increases the 
amount of energy used and succeeds 
in producing the tone. But since the 
action of the larynx is not subject to 
conscious control the energy put forth 
must affect other muscles; it goes to 
the extrinsic, or swallowing, muscles. 
These powerful muscles close the 
glottis in what might be called a par- 
tial swallowing act. At the same time, 
breath is driven against the cords with 
such power that they are literally 
blown apart, and the desired tone 
bursts forth. It is this type of voice 
production which can truly be called 
forced production, and which invari- 
ably brings about a decline in the 
vocal powers of the singer. The in- 
ternal muscles of the larynx are in- 
capable of closing the glottis in the 
manner described without the assist- 
ance of the external muscles. It is 
therefore of far greater importance 
to investigate the action of the exter- 
nal muscles than to concentrate all 
attention on the larynx itself. 

This poses the question: can a 
singer or voice student discover for 
himself whether the method of voice 
production he is employing is helping 
or hindering his vocal development ? 
Fortunately, this question can be an- 
swered by an unqualified “Yes.” All 
that is necessary is to place a finger 
above the larynx, well up in the angle 
of the chin, and then swallow. The 
strong muscular action which occurs 
should be carefully noted. Then, with 
the finger in the same position, the 


Many singers would sound better and last 
longer if vocal teachers would 

seek the advice of competent physiologists 
in helping them to eliminate methods 

of tone emission injurious to the larynx 


the patient has difficulty in showing 
his larynx, it is an indication that his 
voice production is faulty. Forced 
voice production requires the tongue 
to be pulled down and back; laryngo- 
scopy requires the tongue to be pulled 
forward, the epiglottis remaining in 
as upright a position as possible. The 
attempt to sing the familiar “E” raises 
the tongue still farther, and singers 
who have been misusing their voices 
find such a position almost impossible 
to achieve. 

Forced voice production is almost 
invariably accompanied with irritation 
of the posterior edges of the vocal 
cords, often extending to the arytenoid 
cartilages and even involving the epi- 
glottis. 


T is important to find a method 

that will make it possible to detect 
the effects of faulty voice produc- 
tion before they become discernible 
by mirror laryngoscopy. Despite the 
excellent work that has been done in 
the study of the larynx and its action, 
relatively little emphasis has been 
placed on the study of the entire 
throat and its function in the produc- 
tion of tone. The assumption seems 
to have been that the larynx works 
satisfactorily in most cases, and that 
when trouble develops it is due to 


singer should attempt to sing, paying 
particular attention to the higher 
tones. If there takes place a mus- 
cular contraction similar to that ob- 
served during the act of swallowing 
the external or swallowing muscles 
are being used during phonation and 
the tones are being incorrectly pro- 
duced. Thus, the diagnosis is simple 
even though the correction of this 
basic fault will take time and pa- 
tience. 


ERE follows the record of a case 

that was diagnosed and cured by 
the method of using the fingers as 
outlined above. 

The patient, a professional singer, 
had been misusing his voice for many 
years. Despite his possession of an 
unusually rugged larynx, the forcing 
to which the voice had been subjected 
had brought on a condition described 
by his laryngologist as inflammation 
of the vocal process, extending to the 
arytenoid cartilages and_ epiglottis, 
with the anterior commissure not vis- 
ualizable. This man, by calling on 
all his resources and using every 
ounce of his vocal strength, had se- 
cured an important contract, but now 
was faced with the problem of either 
improving his voice production or 
being unable to fulfill his contract. 


In fact, his physician had repeatedly 
warned him that if he did not im- 
prove his method of singing it would 
be impossible for him to get through 
the season. 

Since it was necessary for the 
singer to perform publicly while the 
strength of his internal muscles was 
being built up, and since any public 
singing could be accomplished only 
with the help of the external musc les, 
it became a matter of taking two steps 
forward and one step — Every 
public appearance had to be followed 
. the most careful work, in order to 
recover the ground lost by the neces- 
sary forcing of the voice ‘during pub- 
lic performance. However, the first 
contract was successfully fulfilled, 
followed by a second and a third, so 
that there was justification in beliey 
ing that this battle had been won 


FFORTS to improve a singer’s 

voice production are often com- 
plicated ns the fact that many sing- 
ers, no matter how ignorant they may 
be of the basic facts of voice produc- 
tion, feel that it is their yas right 
to attempt to evaluate every sugges- 
tion offered. Since in many cases they 
are incapable of doing so, much valu- 
able time is often wasted in the at 
tempt to overcome their many preju 
dices. 

In addition to this, the patient- 
singer’s confidence is usually badly 
shaken, so that psychologic problems 
ride alongside physiologic ones 

To expect that the diagnosis of 
vocal disabilities and their subsequent 
treatment can be successfully cor 
ducted without more knowledge of 
voice production than is usually pos 
sessed by the laryngologist, and n re 
knowledge of the physiology and pat! 
ology of the throat than is usually 
possessed by the voice teacher, is t 
expect the impossible 

The human larynx is at once ex 
tremely tough and extremely delicate 
It is often able to withstand an in 
credible amount of abuse, but once it 
has succumbed to bad treatment it 
cannot be restored by rest or by the 
mumbo-jumbo of conventional voice 
teaching. To expect those who have 
been trained solely in music or dra 
matics to be able to diagnose and 
treat complicated mechanical defects 
in a highly complex human mechan- 
ism is manifestly absurd. On the 
other hand, voice is tone, and the at- 
tempt to diagnose and treat errors 
in the production of tone by mere ob- 
servation of the action of the mechan- 
ism under the more or less abnormal 
conditions necessary to laryngoscopy 
is also doomed to failure. To be sure, 
a broken voice does not cause death, 
but it can cause untold misery and 
heartbreak, to say nothing of the pa- 
tient’s inability to make a living 

It is more than ninety years since 
Garcia invented the laryngoscope; 
and, while excellent use has been 
made of it, so far as pathology is 
concerned, the physiology of the 
larynx, and particularly the physi- 
ology of the entire throat, has been 
either neglected or misinterpreted 
Sufficient knowledge is available—if 
only it were applied. " ‘Those who must 
accept responsibility for the care and 
development of the voices of singers 
and speakers can certainly not aftord 
to be satisfied with such a purblind 
attitude. 

Voice production has too long been 
used as a peg on which every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry has hung his ideas. 
Facts are needed, and these facts are 
available to those who will devote the 
iime and trouble necessary to under- 
stand them. Of what possible use is 
a diagnosis if it is ol accompanied 
by suggestion for treatment? It is 
not rendering the singer a service t 
tell him that he is misusing or over- 
straining his voice without being able 
to give him concrete help in over- 
coming his difficulties. With a con- 
certed effort the whole subject of 
voice production can be raised to a 
level hitherto not even approached, 
and singers and speakers will be able 
to receive the help they so badly need. 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Works for Organ 
By Kohs and Liszt 


H. W. Gray has recently published 
Ellis B. Kohs’s Passacaglia for Organ 
and String Orchestra in the com- 
poser’s arrangement of it for organ 
and piano. The composition is a short 
but significant contribution to the 
limited repertoire of concerted organ 
music. Its concise musical materials 
have been worked into a tightly-knit 
and expressive composition that is 
chromatic without being turgid and 
prevailingly poignant without being 
sentimental. It should, however, be 
performed as it was originally written, 
since the organ and piano combination 
does not produce a cohesive or per- 
suasive sonority. 

In 1866 Franz Liszt wrote Two 
Legends for piano, and one of them, 
Saint Francis of Assisi Preaching to 
the Birds, was transcribed by Saint- 
Saéns for organ. This transcription 
has now been edited by Clarence 
Dickinson and published by H. W. 
Gray. There is little reason why or- 
ganists should concern themselves 
with its extravagant imitations of 
twittering birds. 

—A. H. 


Choral Works by Buxtehude, 
Schiitz, and Liibeck Issued 


Chantry Music Press has published 
an interesting and useful group of 
short seventeenth- and _ eighteenth- 
century German choral works that in- 
cludes two of Heinrich Schiitz’s 
Little Sacred Concerts—Who Shall 
Separate Us and Is God For Us; 
Dietrich Buxtehude’s Lauda Sion 
Salvatorem; and Vincent Litbeck’s 
Christmas Cantata. The last two 
compositions are scored for keyboard 
instrument, two violins (or flutes), 
and optional cello or contrabass. The 
Christmas Cantata is for women’s 
voices (SS or SA), while Lauda 
Sion Salvatorem is for three-part 
chorus (SSB or SAB). Either of 
them may be performed successfully 
by soloists. The sacred concerts are 
for four-part mixed chorus and organ 
or piano. Schiitz’s setting of the 
Lord’s Prayer is also published. It is 
unfortunate that the original texts 
have been omitted from all but the 
sacred concerts. The translations are 
generally satisfactory, but the German 
and Latin versions would have been 
useful for study purposes and, on 
some occasions, for performances. 

The same company has reissued a 
valuable collection of 24 organ 
chorales entitled Masters of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centuries. This col- 
lection, which was edited by Paul 
Kriickl, was first published in Ger- 
many in 1940 by Christophorus-Ver- 
lag. It contains chorales from early 
tableture books and by Scheidt, 
Scheidemann, Pachelbel, Walther, and 
members of the Bach family, among 
others. 

Chantry’s contemporary publications 
are of considerably lesser importance, 
but Ludwig Lenel’s Songs for Chil- 
dren (six songs issued under one 
cover) are charming and well written. 
The list further includes Richard 
Gore’s The Beatitudes and O Lord, 
Support Us All The Day Long, Yury 
Arbatsky’s All People That On Earth 
Do Dwell, all for mixed chorus, and 
Lenel’s Prelude to the Quempas Carol, 
for organ. The traditional carol and 
its companion piece, Praetorius’ Nunc 
Angelorum, are also available. 


Organ Music Listed 


ALPHENAAR, GERARD, compiler and ar- 
ranger: Chapel Voluntaries, Book 
Ten (transcriptions for organ, har- 
monium, or piano of familiar works 
by Bach, Handel, Schubert, Wag- 
ner, and others) (Hammond organ 
registration). (Marks). 

Bacu, J. S.: Fugue in B minor (ona 


subject by Corelli). (H. W. Gray). 

Liszt, Franz (arr. by E. Power 
Biggs): The Christmas Tree—An 
Old Christmas Carol and The 
Shepherds at the Manger. (H. W. 
Gray). 

MIDDELSCHULTE, WILHELM (arr. by 
Virgil Fox): Pepetuum Mobile 
(étude for pedals alone). (H. W. 
Gray). 

NorDMAN, CHESTER: Mélodie Lyrique 


(Hammond organ registration). 
(Schmidt). 
TEN CHURCH AND RECITAL PIECES 


(works by Karg-Elert, Foote, Coke- 
Jephcott, and others). (Schmidt). 
VAN HutseE, CAMIL: Five Christmas 
Fantasies—Father Brebeuf’s Carol; 
Papago Christmas; Yuletide 
Echoes; Child Jesus in Flanders; 
Joyeaux Noel! (published sepa- 
rately). (FitzSimons). 

Wuitney, Maurice C.: Joy to the 
World (Carol Fantasy). H. W. 
Gray). 


Christmas Choral Music 


Van Hutse, CAMIL, arranger: Noél 
Nouvelet (French carol) (French 
and English texts) (SATB, organ). 
FitzSimons). 

Maun, Don: If Ye Would Hear the 
Angels Sing (SSATBB, a cap- 
pella). (Birchard). 

PARRISH, CARL, arranger: Be Thou 
Very Welcome (Flemish carol) 
(TTBB, a cappella). (Birchard). 

PrautscH, Lioyp: Sing In Excelsis 
Gloria! (SATB, baritone solo, a 
cappella). (Birchard). 

PRITCHARD, ARTHUR J.: Cradle Song 
at Bethlehem (SATB, piano). 
(Birchard). 

Wuitme_r, T. Car_: O Child of Life 


(SSATB, piano or _ organ). 
(Schmidt). 
WILLIAMS, Davin H.: Lute-Book 


Lullaby (SATB, junior choir or 
soprano solo, a cappella); Sing, O 
Sing, This Blessed Morn (SSATT 
B, a cappella). (Birchard). 


Easter Choral Music 


3ACH, J. S. (arr. by Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney): An Easter Alleluia 
(SATB, organ). J. Fischer). 

FLANDORF, WALTER, arranger: This 
Joyful Eastertide (Dutch melody) 
(SATB, soprano descant, a cap- 
pella). (Birchard). 

GRANIER, J. (arr. by W. A. Golds- 
worthy): Hosanna (SSA, organ). 
(J. Fischer). 

OHLSON, Marion: Christ Is Risen 
(SSATB, soprano solo or junior 
choir, a cappella). (J. Fischer). 

Paxton, J. RussELtt: She Walked 
Among the Lilies (SSATB, a cap- 
pella). (Birchard). 

WELts, Dana F.: Easter Introit 
(SSATB, soprano and_ baritone 
solos, narrator, optional brass quin- 
tet, piano or organ). (Carl 
Fischer). 


Composers Corner 


Benjamin Britten's opera Albert 
Herring was given four performances 
in Baltimore, Nov. 3 to 7, under the 
joint auspices of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art and the Chamber Music 
Society. The work was staged and 
conducted by Hugo Weisgall, who will 
conduct the first performance of his 
opera The Tenor, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, on Feb. 11. Ber- 
nard Herrmann has written an opera, 
Wuthering Heights, based on the novel 
by Emily Bronté. 

Louise Talma recently received a 
20,000 franc award from the govern- 
ment of France for her choral dia- 
logue, The Leaden Echo and the Gold- 
en Echo. The prize was presented by 
the Fontainebleau School of Music. 
Anthony Donato is iecturing in Eng- 
land this season under the auspices of 
a Fulbright scholarship. 

Jacob Avshalomoff conducted the 


first performance of his Tom o’ Bed- 
lam in a Columbia University Chorus 


concert on Dec. 8. The work is scored 
for chorus, solo oboe, tabor, and jingles. 
On Dec. 5 Harold Newton and the 
Kenosha (Wis.) Symphony, which he 
conducts, gave the first performance 
of his Suite for Viola and Orchestra. 
One day later, Carl Bowman's Ballad 
for French Horn and Orchestra was 
given its premiere by the Town of 
Babylon Symphony, conducted by 
Christos Vrionides. The Hessian 
State Theatre, in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, was the scene of a first per- 
formance when Everett Helm con- 
ducted his Adam and Eve, an adapta- 
tion of a twelfth-century mystery play. 

David Diamond's Quintet for Clar- 
inet, Two Violas, and Two Cellos will 
be played for the first time when the 
Musicians’ Guild presents it at Town 
Hall on March 10. 

Louis Gruenberg’s opera Emperor 
Jones had its first European perform- 
ance at the Teatro dell’ Opera in Rome 
on Dec. 18. The production was super- 
vised by Tullio Serafin, who con- 
ducted the world premiere of the 
opera, at the Metropolitan Opera on 
Jan. 7, 1933 Although he did not 
conduct on this occasion, Mr. Serafin 
translated the text and adapted the 
score to some extent. Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, Mr. Serafin’s son-in-law, took 
the title role. 

The Mieczyslaw Horszowski Prize 
for a piano sonatina has been won by 
a young Brazilian composer Henrique 
Gandelman. 4 

A new Serenade, for two clarinets 
and string trio, by Bohuslav Martinu 
is listed for a first performance as part 
of Joseph Fuchs’s violin recital in 
Town Hall on Jan. 4. The St. Louis 
Symphony, with the composer as guest 
conductor, gave the premiere of Pedro 
Sanjuan's La Macumba—Ritual Sym- 
phony on Dec. 14. The work is divided 
into two movements, Invocation and 
Ceremonial Dance. On Dec. 28, Hein- 
rich Schalit's Sabbath Eve Liturgy 
was performed for the first time, by 
the Stephen S. Wise Free Synagogue 
Choir. 

Three works composed in honor of 
the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of West Point are scheduled for first 
performances in the Carnegie Hall 
concert on Jan. 5 by the West Point 
Cadet Glee Club and the United States 
Military Band. They are Darius Mil- 
haud's West Point Suite, Capt. Fran- 
cis E, Resta’s Overture, 100 Days, and 
Lynn Arison's Israfel. 

The Texas State College for 
Women, in Denton, presented its sixth 
program of songs by Oscar J. Fox, on 
Dec. 7. Mary David, soprano, and 
Artells Dickson, baritone, were the 
soloists, and the composer was at the 
piano. 





First Performances 
In New York Concerts 
Orchestra Works 
Sibelius, Jan: Lemminkainen Suite (revised 
version) (Philadelphia Orchestra, Dec. 
11) 
Violin Works 


Tubin, Eduard: Capriccio; Meditation (Car- 
men Berendsen, Dec. 8) 


Cello Works 


Aiwasian: Caucasian Dance (Zoia Polew- 
ska, Dec. 16) CY 
Revutsky: Ukrainian Ballade (Zoia Polew- 


ska, Dec. 16) 
Two-Piano Works 
Milhaud, Darius: Concertino 
(Gold and Fizdale, Dec. 19) 
Songs 
Dority, Bryan: How Sweet I 
(Stephanie Turash, Dec. 11) 


Hart, Katharine: Three Songs—Success; 
Exclusion; Suspense (Carol Smith, Dec. 


d’ Automne 


Roamed 


) 

Hindemith, Paul: Weinachts Motetten (Irm- 
gard Seefried, Dec. 9) Z 
Luening, Otto: Emily Dickinson Song Cy- 

cle (Stephanie Turash, Dec. 11) 
Pedreira: Regreso (Graciela Rivera, Dec. 
4) 
Persico, Mario: Rosemonde (Graciela Ri- 
vera, Dec. 4) 
Opera 
Menotti, Gian-Carlo: Amahl and the Night 


Visitors (NBC Television Opera Theatre, 
Dec. 24) 
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the Dresden State Opera Mr. Stemann performs it in a dig- : 

he — —_ Receetines Meistersinger Re-Issued nified and a fashion. The i~ 

ice ade Available in LP Form 2 instrumenta accompaniments are 4 : 

ra P In its Treasury of Immortal Per distinguished, both in plasticity of : 
. From obscure Pathé records, which formances, RCA Victor has re-issued phrasing and i in variety of tone col- : 

lad have not been on the market in this in LP form the complete recording oring, Mr. Grischkat i notable : 

yas : , f . N Di M i ter- g. . G Cc Sa ) i 
f country for many years, Esoteric of Act III of Wagner's Die Meis Bach interpreter 

ned Records, Inc., has recovered ten arias singer made by a cast of distinguished : -—RS j 

















































































































~ — Fey onto a modern long- it hat not bp to be surpassed in Grey, soprano; M. Blanquart, flu- } 
° playing disc, was wise enough not to breadth an justness of pace, musical tist. ‘ Col ohis ie Reis > : LP H i 
- 7 try to eliminate the needle scratch and psychological insight, and balance of ee a. toe a Philadelphia Conservatory 
tf that afflicted the originals (I have of forces. Hans Hermann Nissen is formance of the attr: active roman- of Music 75th Year 
i some of them, and know how noisy the Hans Sachs; Torsten Ralf, Wal- tic-impressionist, local-color Cante- 216 South 20th Street 
they are), because ‘ ‘tampering with ther; Margarete Teschemacher, Eva; loube arrangements; first issue of Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 
a that would have changed the color of | Martin Kremer, David ; Lene Jung, the slight but vivacious folk songs Eminent Faculty 
Muzio’s voice.” The performances Magdalena; Sven Nilsson, Pogner ; included in Song at School. Expert Child Teaching 
m- are not all of equal merit: the En- Eugen Fuchs, Beckmesser; and Arno ‘ ‘ cs Complete Degree Courses 
me trance of Butterfly, for instance, is Schellenberg, Kothner. Not all of Cunersas Hytcne an» Cantas: Co- 
er- : so disfigured by the yapping of fe- these artists have superb voices like lumbia Choristers, Lehman Engel 
oe 4 male choristers who sound like de- Mr. Nissen and Mr. Nilsson, but they cosines (Columbia) — 
the : mented Valkyries that it is hard to all are at their best, musically, under HERBERT VICTOR: Songs of Victor 
- extricate the sound of Muzio’s voice the inspired direction of Mr. Bohm. Heshert arranged by Percy Faith 
a from the mélée. The Nedda-Silvio The orchestra and chorus outdo them- Rlennor Steber soprano. (( ssliiiie, 
- i i, — ny oy is somewhat in- = es ae scene, which hs bia) 7 . : VOCAL STUDIO: 260 West 72nd St. 
“ effectively set forth, with the aid of a ©Xtraordinarily vivid even on records. ~ —_—s7. . ws 
S1- MBERG: Gems from Sigmund Rom- 
a: baritone named Mario Laurenti, who —R. S. " Ahern Vol. 5. Con Cechon TR. 7-3538 New York 23, N. Y. 
Oo f died young. But Muzio’s miraculous VWeeel and. Lois Hunt sopranos; Jo 
= : Balatella, still unforgotten by Metro- Bacu, J. S.: Cantata No. 51, Jauchzet Cameron, mezzo-soprano ; Stuart 
-_ . =— old-timers, is a priceless pos- Gott in allen Landen. Cantata No. Churchill, tenor ; William Diehl and JAMES M. 
a session, and so are L’altra notte, from 189, Meine Seele ruhmt und preist. Warren Galjour, baritones; Robert 
i § 30ito’s Mefistofele (in a fresher, Margot Guilleaume, soprano; Claus Shaw Chorale, Robert Shaw, con- Pp R | ¢ E 
hia freer delivery than in the much later Stemann, tenor; Bach Orchestra of ductor. (RCA Victor). Selec- 
inu : ; a eae Se - i Stuttgart, Hans Grischkat, conduc- tions from Blossom Time, Viennese TENOR 
sull’ ali rosee, from Verdi’s rova- tor; Eva Holderlin, organist. (Re- Nights. The Desert Song, S ‘ 
c Pind > ’ - 2 wwignts, Ss »ong, ounny 
vn tore, @ lesson in eloquent style; and a naissance). New additions to the iene, and My Maryland. TEACHER OF SINGING 
i ; —— Sorgi, o padre, from Bel- recorded repertoire of Bach can- Soncs ror CuristMaAs: Nelson Eddy, 316 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-7043 
- ini’s virtually unknown opera Bianca tatas are always welcome. Can- with chorus and Paul Weston and 
“ e Fernando. The other items, all of tata No. 51, for solo soprano, is his orchestra. (Columbia). 
re high vocal and interpretative quality, technically challenging, for Bach 
ed _ Ernani, involami, from Verdi's demands an extraordinary sustain- Chamber Music W TILLIAM Ss, 
o irnani; Che me ne faccio del vostro ing power and flexibility in all parts Bacu: Selections from the Little 
~ castello, from Giordano’s Madame of the range. Miss Guilleaume sings Notebook for Anna Magdalena D Y 
oa ans-Géne; Selve opaca, from Ros- it confidently and expressively, if Bach. Kurt Rapf, harpsichordist ; 
by Maja Weis-Osborn, soprano. (Van- Teacher of Singing 
rue guard). The first volume in the 257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
| ¥ ’ 1Q Bach Guild recorded edition of the Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 
of 4 resser resents 4 E + | TA L MS 0 N G ~ Anna Magdalena Bach Notebook. 
i a Both performers present the music 
in J : . ers pr 
tnd 3 . EXULTATION by Guy Marriner with warm simplicity, and the old RICHARDSON 
fall F A simple effective song full of heart-felt sentiment. Secular Pleyel harpsichord used by Mr. 
int : with religious aspiration. a, has an especially beautiful } be ! 
. ‘ sounc¢ 
es ; . ~ a 
= High or Medium Db (db-g# or b)........... 111-40034 $ .50 cs PE 
« 7 i : > J : Facul jultteré Scheel of Musle 
an- 5 e SOM BraHMS: String Quartet No. 1, C Fer many years Feoulty su 
and E - GIRLS ARE PRETTIER by Lowndes Maury . minor. Budapest String Quartet. ROYAL ACAD. OF music, TLONDON, ENG. . 
xce ent piano accompaniment. Ideal as an encore selection. (Columbia). COUVEaane riace W. te YONG 2-0008 
for BE ED A vinte ces rcnkencabasonnsinds 111-40016 $ .50 HinveMitTH: String Quartet No. 3, 
~its eee Je ee 111-40017 = 50 Op. 22. RB ROKOFIEFF : String Quar- 
on I ose ee hcc's ine vl octasces dans 111-40018 50 tet No. 2, Op. 92. Hollywood String 
and ; Quartet. (Capitol). Both of these 
the e FILE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE by Paul Sargent quartets are masterpieces, and they 
the A light-hearted, gay piece in the popular idiom. Another are so completely different in style, 
g good encore song. idiom and texture that rd hace a Formerly Metropolitan Opera Association | 
— : . fascinating contrast. indemith’s 
I I oie csinnisneseumeassweou 131-41026 $ .50 Third Quartet, composed in 1922, Teacher of Singing 
Send for the latest Presser Vocal Catalog. Dept. MA-1-52 remains one of his greatest works. 333 W.57thSt.,NewYork19 CO5- $329 
: THEODORE PRESSER co " Its superb contrapuntal tension, its —— ____—— 
f sy Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania masterly development, and its no- 
: bility of style lend it a position of 
‘ised § eminence. As a musical thinker, GEORGE 
Dec. ; Th In s Mus Hindemith joined the great succes- 
f BERYL Khe Cl eveland stita M ~ of ic son - German master ¥ this R A SE, L | 
: us irector chelor of Music, M 2 eninfeff’e Sea ar. } 
Car- ; 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio Bachelor of Selenze ata: of Maske, quartet. I rokofie : : ows -_— _ 
| — Member of the National Association of Schools of Music (*by arrangement with Kent State Univ.) ect is Sar more lgntheared. its Voice Specialist 
musical language is less serious, fens ; , 
: | Pp HILA DELF ELPHI A M USI less concentrated; but in its way 20 W. 880d S2., Now paren ing " 
nal 4 Founded 1870 tw CAL ACAD EMY ‘ it is just as memorable. Prokofieff Tele.s Engewe 5-55 
slew- 3 DISTINGUISHED FACU.TY — 83. unees LEADING So Gepeemes ane sanenen composed it while he was living in 
; par National Association of Schools of Music the Caucasus, during the war in 
4 on’ Storto. President-Director, 1617 Spruce St., Phila, 3, Pa. 1942, and he used folk themes in it. Bianca Dimitri 
mne ¥ ), This quartet combines the freshness SAROYA ONOFRE! 
; OOSEVELT COLLEGE Applied and. Th retical, Musie, Composition, M of folk a ee the any of ° 
: Musle ase Eduction seaetelo 9 musi and Sastorvai Roeser pow Bap ypdneint eth od Soprano Tenor 
med Write bull press himself with the utmost econ- tol 
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(Continued from page 27) 

Arts Society of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. (WCFM). All 
of these works are pleasant and 
well contrived without striking a 
note of profound individuality. De- 
spite her affinity for the modern 
French school, Miss Howe is not 
slavishly imitative ; but she does not 
appear to have anything musically 
important to say in these compo- 
sitions. The Suite for String Quar- 
tet and Piano is performed by 
Werner Lywen and George Steiner, 
violinists; Norman Lamb, violist; 
John Martin, cellist; and Emerson 
Meyers, pianist. The Interlude be- 
tween Two Pieces, played by Wal- 
lace Mann, flutist, and Mr. Meyers, 
deserves a place on recital pro- 
grams, for it is effective. It is 
made up of three constrasting sec- 
tions marked Traits, Interlude, and 
Tactics. The Three Pieces after 
Emily Dickinson were inspired by 
the poems, The Summers of Hes- 
perides, Birds by the Snow, and 
God for a Frontier. 


—R. S. 


IpeErT: Concertino da Camera, for 
saxophone and chamber orchestra. 
Vincent Abato, saxophone; orches- 
tra conducted ‘by Sylvan Shulman. 
GLAzouNoFF: Concerto for Saxo- 
phone and String Orchestra. Vin- 
cent Abato, saxophone; orchestra 
conducted by Norman Pickering. 
(Philharmonia). Ibert’s concertino 
is amusing, if not as pixyish as his 
wonderful Divertissement. He uses 
the solo instrument ingeniously 
without vulgarizing it. Glazounoff’s 
concerto, on the other hand, is 
deadly dull and academic. Mr. 
Abato plays both works skillfully, 
and the orchestral accompaniments 
are neat. 

—R. S. 


Mozart: Serenades, E flat major, K. 
375, and C minor, K. 388. Kell 
Chamber Players, Reginald Kell, 
conductor. (Decca). These beau- 
tiful works, not as well known as 
they should be, are wind octets of 
near-symphonic proportions and 
seriousness, scored for pairs of 
horns, oboes, clarinets, and _bas- 
soons. Making his debut as a con- 
ductor, Mr. Kell does not play the 
clarinet in these recordings, but ne 
has been careful to obtain instru- 
mentalists who are able to repre- 
sent fairly his discriminating taste; 
the performances are outstandingly 
successful. 

—C. S$ 


Music oF JuBILEE: E. Power Biggs, 
organist, with the Columbia Cham- 
ber Orchestra, conducted by Rich- 
ard Burgin. Solo trumpets: Roger 
Voisin and Marcel La Fosse. Solo 
flutes: Phillip Kaplan and Lois 
Schaefer. Solo violin: Alfred 
Krips. (Columbia). This series 
of works by J. S. Bach lives up to 
its title in brilliant fashion. The 
LP recording contains the Sinfonia 
to Cantata No. 29 (familiar in an- 
other form as the first movement 
of the Partita No. 3, in E major, 
for violin); the organ chorale- 
preludes In Dulci Jubilo and Re- 
joice, Beloved Christians; the Con- 
certo and Chorale Alleluia, from 
the Christmas Cantata; the chorale 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, from 
Cantata No. 147; the chorale-prel- 
ude In Dulci Jubilo (Fantasia) ; the 
chorale Now Christ Doth End in 
Triumph, from the Christmas Ora- 
torio; the duet My Spirit Be Joy- 
ful, from the Easter Cantata; Sheep 
May Safely Graze, from the Birth- 
day Cantata; the chorale-prelude 
Now Thank We All Our God, from 
Cantata No. 79; the Sonata to Can- 
tata No. 182; and the chorale 
Awake Thou Wintry Earth, from 
Cantata No. 129. Mr. Biggs, Mr. 
Burgin and the orchestra are all 
aware of the characteristics of 


RAVEL: 


SCHONBERG: 


BarToxK: 


baroque music, and they strive in 
their sonorities for the clarity, 
gleaming colors, and independence 
of timbres that make Bach’s glori- 
ous polyphony come to life. — 


String Quartet, F major. 
Juilliard Quartet. (Columbia). This 
is a superb interpretation, fluid, sen- 
sitive, and well integrated. The 
Juilliard Quartet is usually at its 
best in modern works, and the 
Ravel quartet inspires the young 
artists to a poetic performance. 
comparison between this work and 
Debussy’s Quartet offers a fasci- 
nating study in the temperaments 
of the two composers. Ravel was 
profoundly influenced by the older 
master, but he writes more deco- 
ratively, more suavely, and more 
objectively than Debussy, whose 
quartet is actually an impassioned 
tone poem, with palpable overtones 
of Tristan und Isolde in the last 
movement. The exquisite urbanity 
of the Ravel music is happily mir- 
rored in this performance, which is 
skillfully recorded. 

—R. S. 


Lunaire. Ar- 


Erika 


Pierrot 
nold Schonberg, conductor; 
Stiedry-Wagner, reciter; Rudolf 
Kolisch, violinist and violist; Ste- 
fan Auber, cellist; Eduard Steuer- 
mann, pianist; Leonard Posella, 
flutist ; Kalman Bloch, clarinetist. 
(Columbia). The notable record- 
ing of Pierrot Lunaire made under 
the composer’s direction several 
years ago is now re-released on 
LP as an item in Columbia’s Meet 
the Composer series. 


Concertos 


Violin Concerto (1938). 
Tibor Varga, violinist; Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Ferenc Fricsay, conduc- 
tor. (Decca). A superb perform- 
ance of one of Bartdk’s most ap- 
proachable large works, played with 
technical adroitness and deep senti- 
ment by the gifted Mr. Varga and 
Mr. Fricsay (who is plainly one 
of the most intelligent conductors 
of the post-war crop in Europe) 
and recorded with a full, handsome 
tone quality. 

—C. S. 
Schelomo. SAtnt-SAENS: 
A minor, Op. 33. 
New York 


BLOcH : 
Cello Concerto, 
Leonard Rose, cellist; 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor. (Colum- 
bia). Both of these are admirable 
performances. Mr. Rose plays the 
Bloch rhapsody with magnificent 
tone and impassioned eloquence; 
and Mr. Mitropoulos luxuriates in 
the wonderful score, still the finest 
orchestral work that Bloch has pro- 
duced. The Saint-Saéns concerto is 
played with a crisp energy that in- 
jects new life into its facile meas- 


ures. 

—R. S. 
Cuopin: Piano Concerto No. 1, E 
minor. Edward Kilenyi, pianist; 
Austrian Symphony, Felix Pro- 
haska, conductor. (Remington). 


Splendidly reproduced and played 
with emotional sensitivity, apt style, 
and technical assurance, this re- 
cording of the familiar concerto is 
a desirable addition to the lists, 
especially in view of the unusually 
low price of Remington records. 
a 
Haypn: Cello Concerto No. 1, D 
major. SAINT-SAENS: Cello Con- 
certo, A minor, Op. 33. Maurice 
Gendron, cellist; Vienna State Op- 
era Orchestra, Jonathan Sternberg 
conducting. (Oceanic). Since neither 
the performances nor the record- 
ing technique of this issue are very 
good, they are not likely to offer 
stiff competition to other record- 
ings of the same works already 
available. The tempos in both 
works are curiously uneven, and 
the sound is fuzzy. 
—R. S. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


of the time. Mr. Pechner was amus- 
ing and not too excessive. Alberto 
Erede conducted, and not infrequently 
lost control of both orchestra and 


singers. 
—J. H., Jr 


Rigoletto, Dec. 16 


The season’s sixth performance of 
Rigoletto brought a new Duke in the 
person of Giacinto Prandelli, the Met- 
ropolitan’s newly-acquired Italian ten- 
or, who made his debut in La Travi- 
ata earlier in the season. He looked 
well, had taken the new stage direc- 
tion intelligently, and sang easily and 
with lyricism most of the time. His 
voice once again did not seem not- 
able for natural quality, but it was 
fresh and mobile throughout, except 
when he oversang on climactic high 
notes in the last act. His Duke was 
not a very dashing figure, though, 
nor did he do more than hint at the 
energetic libertinism that makes the 
story possible. 

Roberta Peters, who seems to be 
getting her Gildas by default, substi- 
tuted for Patrice Munsel. She had 
improved her vocalism in the part by 
a good fifty per cent; but, less for- 
tunately, she was developing her 
plastique in this performance, and her 
movement, which had been spontane- 
ous and vital before, seemed stiff and 
unnatural at times. The rest of the 
cast was familiar, with Leonard War- 
ren in the title role. The performance 
was a benefit for the Brooklyn Ha- 


dassah. 
—J.H., Jr. 


Gotterdammerung, Dec. 17 


If Astrid Varnay had not amply 
proved that she can succeed magnifi- 
cently in scheduled appearances, one 
could almost say that she had made 
a career of pinch-hitting, so many 
times has she been called on to step 
in at the last minute in a crisis. 

She achieved her first Gétterdam- 
merung Brinnhilde at the Metropoli- 
tan in this manner, just as she had 
previously sung three unscheduled 
performances of major Wagnerian 
roles—first, making her debut replac- 
ing Lotte Lehmann as Sieglinde on 
Dec. 6, 1941; then appearing for 
Helen Traubel as the Walkure Briinn- 
hilde six days later; then again as 
Isolde on Feb. 3, 1945. In each case 
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she came through with great success, 
and the fourth time was no exception, 
although she had never sung this role 
at the Metropolitan and went on with- 
out a stage rehearsal. Her artistry, 
her self-possession, and the experi- 
ence she gained in the role at Bay- 
reuth last summer (when she sang it 
for the first time), together with the 
good will and helpful atmosphere cre- 
ated by her colleagues, supported her 
in circumstances which were, to say 
the least, dramatic. 

When Miss Traubel notified the 
management at 11 a.m. on Sunday, the 
day before the performance, that she 
had had a temperature of 103 on Sat- 
urday and was under doctor’s care, 
Max Rudolf, artistic administrator, 
immediately telephoned Miss Varnay 
in Waco, Tex. The soprano’s hus- 
band, Herman Weigert, was in a hos- 
pital there, recovering from an ill- 
ness, and she had just flown to Dal- 
las, where she was to sing with the 
orchestra. She promised to fly home, 
leaving at 2 a.m., arriving at about 
10 a.m. on Monday. Meanwhile, Miss 
Traubel had definitely cancelled her 
appearance. Mr. Rudolf alerted Mar- 
garet Harshaw, who has studied 
3riinnhilde but never sung it, and 
because she was scheduled for both 
Waltraute and the Third Norn, two 
additional singers had to be notified. 
Herta Glaz, who was already listed 
for a Rhine Maiden, could be pressed 
into service as Waltraute, and Thel- 
ma Votipka was prepared to take over 
the Norn’s part. All of these elaborate 
safeguards seemed justified when 
Miss Varnay telegraphed from Mem- 
phis, where her plane was grounded. 
She waited for five hours, sleepless, 
in the early morning, and took an- 
other plane, which eventually arrived 
in New York at 3:40 p.m. Since 
G6étterdammerung begins at 7 :30, and 
the soprano could not get to the opera 
house before 6:00, there was time 
only for a brief consultation with 
Fritz Stiedry, the conductor, who 
meanwhile had been rehearsing the 
role with Miss Harshaw. 

The opera house was in a state of 
jitters all day, and some of it car- 
ried over into the performance. This 
was all to the good as far as vitality 
was concerned, for everyone was 
alert and on his toes and eager to 
see Miss Varnay through a trying 
experience. 


That she was a superb Briinnhilde 
could be sensed from the first mo- 
ments. Her conception—of woman, 
rather than goddess—and the flaming 
intensity of her acting made the char- 
acter flesh and blood, with all the 
emotions that the feminine nature is 
subject to. She moved about the 
stage naturally, but with the inner 
tension of an actress, every move de- 
signed to weave the pattern of a 
character. Occasionally in the stress 
of emotion, her gestures verged on 
the violence of the Elektra she had 
been studying; this should smooth out 
with time and experience in both roles. 
The effect of wildness was height- 
ened by unflattering lighting and a 
fly-away wig, but none of this de- 
tracted essentially from a character- 
ization of the utmost communicative- 


ness. Her rejection of Waltraute’s 
proposal to give up the ring, recalling 
the rapture of its significance; her 
unbelieving horror at Siegfried’s ap- 
pearance in the Tarnhelm, and her 
subsequent submission, as if in a 
nightmare; the deadened sullenness of 
her appearance before the Gibichungs, 
and the confrontation of the faithless 
Siegfried, frenzied then  stricken— 
these were moments rich with poig- 
nancy. 

Vocally, Miss Varnay stood up to 
the ordeal with the stamina we have 
come to expect of her. In the first 
scene, her voice seemed - slightly 
veiled, but soon it cleared and rang 
out warm and true. She never balked 
at a high note or a strenuous pas- 
sage; only at the very last, in the 
immolation, did she seem to tire—and 
even then, there was a throbbing in- 
tensity underlying the vocal emission 
which made the scene absorbing. As 
the proper heroine of the evening, 
she received ovations, although the 
audience knew nothing more of the 
story than the notice board and pa- 
per slips told them—‘Astrid Varnay 
will sing the part of Brunnhilde, re- 
placing Helen Traubel.” 

Because the first performance had 
run two costly minutes overtime, this 
one was accelerated slightly by Mr. 
Stiedry, and some small additional 
cuts were made. One of these resulted 
in a scramble during the prelude to 
the second act, an caieniad contre- 
temps which passed almost unnoticed 
so quickly was it covered up, but 
which resulted in the unusual spec- 
tacle of the conductor lingering in a 
pit after the act to discuss the mat- 
ter with a group of the men. Tech- 
nically the performance was subject 
to the kind of flaws Gotterdammerung 
seems to engender—trap doors that 
banged on Norns and refused to ele- 
vate Rhine Maidens in time and then 
pushed them too far up into the sight 
of the audience, capes getting caught 
on rocks and raising dust, and light- 
ing that revealed or concealed at the 
wrong times. 

The remainder of the cast, after it 
had been shaken down into certainty, 
was the same as at the first perform- 
ance. Set Svanholm sang Siegfried 
radiantly. Paul Schoeffler was Gun- 
ther; Dezso Ernester, Hagen; Regina 
Resnik, Gutrune; Gerhard Pechner, 
Alberich; Miss Harshaw, 
and the Third Norn; Miss Glaz, 
Paula Lenchner, and Lucine Amara, 
the Rhine Maidens; Jean Madeira and 
Margaret Roggero, the other two 
Norns. 

—Q. E. 


Cailliet Heads 
New Publishing Firm 


Los ANGELES.—Lucien Cailliet has 
been elected editor-in-chief of Asso- 
ciated Musicians, Inc., a music-pub- 
lishing company recently organized 
here. Besides Mr. Cailliet, the edi- 
torial board includes Emil Hilb, 
George Antheil, Emanuel Bay, Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Leslie P. Clau- 
sen, Ingolf Dahl, Ernst Krenek, 
Frank Perkins, Miklos Rozsa, Clif- 
ford Vaughan, John Vincent, Adolph 
Weiss, and Meredith Willson. On the 
national advisory board are Rudo!ph 
Ganz, Jascha Heifetz, Darius Mil- 
haud, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, and Deems Taylor. 
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Caroline Beeson Fry 
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Gertrude H. Glesinger 
Teacher of Singing 
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440 E. 78th St., N. Y. C. BU 8-2991 
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Conrad Held 
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Pianist 
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Teacher of Voice 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO 4-2717 


LINA CALABI 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
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Rome, Italy. Accompanist—sight sing- 
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ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
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Television and the Theatre. 
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uLiaN CARPENTER 


F.A.G.O. 
Organist-Teacher 
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Concert Pianist-Teacher 
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Winifred Cecil will conduct a short 
course on song literature under the 
auspices of the Town Hall Music 
Committee. The course, called The 
Joy of Singing and planned for sing- 
ers as well as auditors, will include 
ten weekly sessions, the first of which 
will be given on Jan. 15 in the Town 
Hall Club. Miss Cecil will be as- 
sisted by Gibner King, pianist, in the 
programs, and singers will be able to 
participate on a performing basis. 
Songs and arias of all styles and pe- 
riods will be discussed and sung, and 
singers will be given suggestions and 
criticisms on style and interpretation. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
will present the first of a weekly 
series of half-hour broadcasts over 
WNYC on Jan. 2 at 8:30 p. m. 
The programs, which will continue 
throughout the school year, are to be 
given by students, faculty, and alumni, 
in orchestral, choral, chamber-music, 
and solo programs. They will origi- 
nate from Hubbard Auditorium, the 
school’s concert hall. 


The Mannes Music School is spon- 
soring a composition contest for com- 
posers under thirty, and any resident 
of the United States is eligible to en- 
ter before the closing date, Feb. 10. 
Carl Bamberger, Bohuslay Martinu, 
Norman Dello Joio, and Leon Barzin 
will select the winning work, which is 
to be for small chamber orchestra, 
and which will be performed in May 
by the Mannes Orchestra and broad- 
cast over WNYC. The composer will 
be given a recording of the work as 
well as a copy of the individual in- 
strumental parts. Official entry blanks 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Contest Board, Mannes Music School, 
157 E. 74th St., New York 21. 


Hofstra College is also sponsoring 
a composition contest, but it is open 
only to residents of Kings, Queens, 
Nassau, and Suffolk counties in New 
York. A $500 scholarship to Hofstra 
will be given the winner if he is under 
21 years of age on Jan. 31, 1952, the 
closing date of the contest; if the 
winner is over 21, his work will be 
given a concert performance and a 
second winner, under 21, will be 
chosen for the scholarship. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Virgil Thomson, and 
Elie Siegmeister will evaluate the sub- 
mitted compositions, which may be for 
full orchestra, mixed chorus, or or- 
chestra and chorus. Complete infor- 
mation is obtainable from the Infor- 
mation Office, Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


The Brooklyn College Chorale, 
directed by Rex Wilder, sang works 
by Randall Thompson, Miriam Gideon, 
Ernst Bacon, and Wallingford Rieg- 
ger in a concert of the National As- 
sociation of American Composers and 
Conductors given in the Town Hall 
Club on Dec. 20. 


The New School for Social Re- 
search will again offer Music of the 
World’s Peoples, a course taught by 
Henry Cowell, during its spring se- 
mester, which will open on Feb. 4. 
Otto Deri, cellist of the New York 
Trio, will teach a course entitled The 
String Quartet from Haydn to Bar- 
t6k. Other musical courses and work- 
shops will be given under the direction 
of Ernest T. Ferand, Herbert Zipper, 
Ludwig Lenel, Salomo Rosowsky, 
Emmy Joseph, Claudia Lyon, and 


Reba Paeff Mirsky. 


Merle Alcock's pupil Helen Waller 
sang in the Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air broadcast on Dec. 18. 


Joseph Florestano attended the 
first performance of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Billy Budd, given at Covent Gar- 
den in London on Dec. 1, in which his 
pupil Theodor Uppman created the 
title role. 


Madeleine Carabo and Harold 
Cone, violinist and pianist, gave a 
benefit concert for the Community 
Sunday School of Northern West- 
chester on Dec. 14. The program, 
which was given in Pleasantville, N. 
Y., included violin and piano sonatas 
by Mozart and Brahms, Schumann’s 
Scenes from Childhood, and shorter 
works by Ravel, Debussy, Falla, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Renato Bellini's pupil Louis Roney 
was a soloist with the San Antonio 
Symphony on Dec. 6, when that or- 
ganization gave Verdi’s Requiem in 
memory of the late Max Reiter, 
former conductor of the orchestra. 
Victor Alessandro, Mr. Reiter’s suc- 
cessor, conducted the performance of 
the mass. 


Adelphi College's glee club, di- 
rected by Francis H. Rehman, gave a 
concert of Christmas music on Dec. 
12. Proceeds from the concert were 
applied to the college’s Tanglewood 
Scholarship Fund, which is used each 
year to send a limited number of stu- 
dents to the Berkshire Music Center. 


The Metropolitan Music School, 
Lilly Popper, director, has appointed 
George M. Hall instructor in organ. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has announced that Rudolf 
Bing, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will audition 
the 1953 winner of the federation’s 
vocal competition. The audition will 
not only entitle the singer to be con- 
sidered for the Metropolitan’s touring 
company, but will also make him a 
candidate for a Kathryn Turney Long 
scholarship. The National Concert 
and Artists Corporation has renewed 
its offer of a management contract 
for a winner of its selection, and the 
National Broadcasting Company has 
again offered an orchestral appearance 
as soloist over the NBC network to at 
least one winner. The federation will 
give its traditional awards of either 
$1,000 prizes or Town Hall debut re- 
citals. Classifications in the 1953 com- 
petitions include voice, violin, piano, 
and string quartet. The chairman of 
the Young Artists auditions is Mrs. 
R. E. Wendland, 1204 North Third 
St., Temple, Tex. 





The Kate Neal Kinley Fellowship 
Committee of the University of 
Illinois has announced the 21st annual 
consideration of candidates for the 
Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellow- 
ship of $1,000, which will be awarded 
to a graduate student in music, art, or 
architecture. Performers, composers, 
and music history majors are eligible 
to compete for the fellowship. Appli- 
cants should not exceed 24 years of 
age on June 1, 1952, but the com- 
mittee reserves the right to deviate 
slightly from this provision in the case 
of very promising candidates. Veter- 
ans deduct the amount of time spent 
in the armed forces from their ages. 
Requests for application blanks, which 
must be submitted by May 15, 1952, 
should be addressed to Rexford New- 
comb, College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Room 110, Architecture Build- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Oglebay Institute, in Wheeling, 
W. Va., will sponsor an opera work- 
shop under the direction of Boris 
Goldovsky, director of the New Eng- 
land Opera Theatre, from Aug. 10 to 
30. Open to singers of college age, 
the workshop will offer courses in the 
semantics of music, operatic reper- 
toire and interpretation, stage deport- 
ment, and staging. During the final 

(Continued on page 31) 
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JOSEPHINE FR y Pianist 


Courses for teachers in integration of 
aural theory with piano study. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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week four public opera performances 
will be given on the outdoor stage of 
Oglebay Park by the New England 
Opera Theatre. 


Rutgers University recently pre- 
sented Elio Gianturco, Italian musi- 
cologist and pianist, in a recital of 
seventeenth- and _ eighteenth-century 
French music and _nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century examples of the 
earlier styles of keyboard composi- 
tions. Works by D’Anglebert, Cham- 
bonniéres, Couperin, Lully, and Ram- 
eau were included in the first part of 
the program, while the second part 
held Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin, 
Debussy’s Hommage a Rameau, and 
compositions by Chausson and Dukas. 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, presented Jacques Jolas and 
other artists in a program of his com- 
positions on Nov. 28. Mr. Jolas, a 
member of the piano faculty, played 
his Concerto for Left Hand, in which 
he was accompanied by his wife; the 
Tri-City Symphony String Quartet 
played the Quartet No. 1; the Cornell 
College Woodwind oh, conducted 
by Richard Morse, play ed Five Pieces 
for Woodwind Quintet; and Helen 
Spaeth Vanni, mezzo-soprano, sang 
five songs. Elizabeth Tripp, soprano, 
also participated in the program. 


The Roosevelt College School of 
Music, in Chicago, was given full ac- 
creditation by the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music at its annual 
convention in Cincinnati in November. 
Nearly 600 students are enrolled in the 
school and its preparatory department 
this year, and the faculty numbers 51. 


The De Paul University School of 
Music presented a recital of Leon 
Stein’s compositions played by David 
Moll, violinist, and Clara Siegel, 
pianist. The program, which was 
sponsored by Beta Pi Mu fraternity 
and given on Dec. 18, included Intro- 
duction and Dance Hassidic, Five 
Preludes, and Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. On Nov. 9, Mr. Stein was the 
moderator of a composition forum in 
which compositions of seven students 
were performed. 


Northwestern University's opera 
workshop and symphony will give 
two one-act operas—Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Riders to the Sea and Menotti’s 
Amelia Goes to the Ball—in Cahn 
Auditorium on Jan. 22. Herman Fel- 
ber will conduct, and Edward Crowley 
will be the stage director. Ruth Heizer 
is director of the workshop. On Dec. 
1 and 2, Mr. Felber conducted the 
university's combined choral organiza- 
tions and the orchestra in perform- 
ances of Berlioz’ The Childhood of 
Christ. Five faculty members and 
two students were soloists. Walling- 
ford Riegger made his first appear- 
ance as conductor of the University 
Chamber Orchestra on Noy. 15. His 
atonal Study in Sonority was played 
by the ten violinists of the orchestra. 
The program also contained works by 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. 


The Connecticut College School 
of the Dance will be in session next 
summer from July 14 to Aug. 24 on 
the college campus in New London, 
Conn. Ruth Bloomer and Martha 
Hill are co-directors of the school. 
The fifth annual American Dance 
Festival will be held in the same 
place from Aug. 18 to 24. 


MTNA Convention 
Scheduled for Dallas 


Datitas.—The national convention 
of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation will be held here from Feb. 
24 to 28. 


NASM Honored 
During Cincinnati 
Orchestra Concert 


CINCINNATI.—Thor Johnson con- 
ducted Randall Thompson’s Third 
Symphony, in its first local perform- 
ances, in the Nov. 24 and 25 Cincin- 
nati Symphony concerts, in honor of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music, which held its convention 
here during Thanksgiving weekend. 
In the same program, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and Isaac Stern were the so- 
loists in a magnificent presentation of 
Brahms’s Double Concerto. The 
Handel-Harty Water Music Suite was 
the opening work. 

Because of illness Eileen Farrell 
failed to appear as soloist in the first 
of the Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 pair of 
concerts, but she recovered in time to 
appear in the second. She sang Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Last Four Songs and 
the aria Ocean, thou mighty monster 
from Weber’s Oberon with ease and 
exceptional regard for the text. How- 
ever, the Weber aria offered the best 
vehicle for the display of her rich 
voice. Haydn’s Symphony No. 86, in 
D major, and Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphosis on Themes by Carl 
Maria von Weber made up the rest of 
the program. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, unrehearsed but remark- 
ably well played, was the work sub- 
stituted for Miss Farrell’s solos in the 
first concert. 

Claudio Arrau’s superior musical 
intelligence, poetic feeling, and pow- 
erful technical equipment were dem- 
onstrated in his performance of 
Brahms’s First Piano Concerto in the 
Dec. 7 and 8 program. Mr. Johnson, 
conducting Sibelius’ First Symphony 
at too fast a tempo, deprived the 
work of balance or clear motivation. 
The orchestra’s string choirs were in 
fine shape playing the Corelli-Pinelli 
Suite for Strings. 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety opened its series for the season 
with a memorable debut concert by 
the Quartetto Italiano on Dec. 3 at 
the Taft Museum, and Nicole Hen- 
riot’s recital on Dec. 6 at the Hotel 
Netherland’s Hall of Mirrors marked 
another in the Matinee Musicale 
Club’s long list of successful debut 
presentations in Cincinnati. 

The season’s first Orpheus Club 
concert, on Dec. 6 at Emery Audito- 
rium, was under the direction of Thor 
Johnson, appearing as a temporary re- 
placement for Thomas James Kelly, 
who retired last season. Ernest N. 
Glover conducted the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory brass ensemble, which he 
founded, in several works in the same 
program, 

Mary LEIGHTON 


University Awards 
Given to Musicians 


Evanston, ILtt—Two musicians 
and three businessmen actively associ- 
ated with musical institutions were 
among the one hundred recipients of 
the Northwestern University Centen- 
nial Awards for the Northwest Terri- 
tory, presented at the university’s cen- 
tennial convocation on Dec. 2. They 
were Rudolph Ganz, pianist, com- 
poser, and president of Chicago Musi- 


cal College; Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
music editor and director of music 
of the Chicago Civic Music Associa- 


tion; Walter P. Paepcke, director of 
the Aspen Institute; Edward L. Ryer- 
son, president of the Orchestral As- 
sociation of the Chicago Symphony; 
and Percy B. Eckhart, formerly 
chairman of the Ravinia Festival As- 
sociation 

The hundred recipients received 
the award in recognition of “the 
impress they have made upon their 
generation during a lifetime of dis- 
tinguished service as_ residents of 
one of the states which comprised 
the original Northwest Territory.” 
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Chicago Symphony Offers 


Various Modern Works 


kin as soloist with the Chicago 

Symphony at Orchestra Hall in 
the Nov. 15 and 16 program was an 
occasion when great music was given 
a comparable performance. The pia- 
nist’s playing in Beethoven’s G major 
Concerto gave evidence of his pro- 
found musical thought, and it was 
matched by the direction of Rafael 
Kubelik. Earlier in the program, 
Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto 
(with Mr. Serkin as one of the so- 
loists) had an uneven performance, 
in which the soloists and Mr. Kubelik 
were at odds concerning tempos. 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
brought the concert to a close. 

Mr. Kubelik’s reading of the New 
World Symphony in the Nov. 22 and 
23 concerts was all the most ardent 
admirer of Dvorak’s music could de- 
sire. In addition to securing an opu- 
lent sound from the orchestra, he pro- 
jected the love and sympathy he feels 
for a work with which he is obviously 
on familiar terms. Alexander Borov- 
sky appeared in Bach’s D minor Piano 
Concerto and Roussel’s Piano Con- 
certo. The first was given a dry, un- 
imaginative presentation; the second 
—a work somewhat dated in its mod- 
ernisms—was played with the proper 
piquancy 

The program for Nov. 29 and 30, 
well built and consistently interesting, 
opened with Bach’s Third Branden- 
burg Concerto, which was played with 
a fine, live tone by the string section, 
properly reduced in numbers. Nathan 
Milstein, as soloist in Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, adopted a somewhat 
smaller tone and more lyric approach 
than is usually associated with the 
work. The loss in grandeur, however, 
was compensated by gentle charm and 
naive candor. Martinu’s Double Con- 
certo for String Orchestra, Piano and 
Tympani, and Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphosis on Themes of Carl 
Maria von Weber made up the bal- 
ance of the program. 

Howard Swanson’s Short Sym- 
phony was played with circumspection 
in the Dec. 6 and 7 program, and the 
audience received it politely. As for 
the Gershwin Concerto in F, which 


[ce appearance of Rudolf Ser- 


followed, Mr. Kubelik seemed to find 
it mildly distasteful, and Jorge Bolet, 
the soloist, was on his own most of 
the time in trying to inject vitality 
into a rather lifeless score. The sec- 
ond soloist of the evening, Todd Dun- 
can, sang four songs by Strauss. Mr. 
Kubelik and the orchestra gave sen- 
sitive support to the full, natural out- 
pourings of the baritone’s beautiful 
voice. 

On Dec. 13 and 14, Mr. Kubelik 
presented the American premiere of 
Karel Jirak’s Fifth Symphony. The 
Czech composer has written a moder- 
ately conservative work that leans 
heavily on Italianate lyricism and 
Straussian harmony. The score has 
rhythmic vitality but is over-orches- 
trated. In form it is pedagogic in its 
reverence for tradition. Julius Baker, 
first flutist of the orchestra, appeared 
as soloist in Ibert’s Flute Concerto. 
Of Mr. Baker’s artistry only superla- 
tives can be used; of Ibert’s score the 
same comment can be made. 

In the intermediate Tuesday con- 
certs, all conducted by Mr. Kubelik, 
the soloists have been Mr. Serkin, in 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Piano Con- 
certo, on Nov. 13; Eugene Istomin, 
in Chopin’s F minor Piano Concerto, 
on Nov. 27; Milton Preves, in Quincy 
Porter’s Viola Concerto, on Dec. 11; 
and Adele Addison, soprano, in Lukas 
Foss’s The Song of Songs, on the 
same afternoon. 

The engagement of the New York 
City Opera Company at the Civic Op- 
era House from Nov. 23 through Dec. 
9 proved to be the most successful 
financially of its three annual visits. 
For those who have been on hand each 
time, however, the company lacked the 
adventurous spirit of other years. The 
three most satisfying productions in 
the repertoire remained The Marriage 
of Figaro, The Love for Three 
Oranges, and The Tales of Hoff- 
mann, and no novelties were put on 
display. 

The zest, enthusiasm, and co-oper- 
ation of the artists remained the domi- 
nant characteristics of the company, 
which has proven itself valuable as an 
institution where singers can mature. 
Frances Bible was an surer 


even 





PIANIST IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Gyorgy Sandor, who gave a recital for the Community Concert Association 
in Socorro, N. M., visits the New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology with Fred R. Sweet, association treasurer; Mrs. Exie Burchet, co- 


chairman; Mrs. 


C. R. Cassity, secretary; and J. A. Schufle, president 


artist than before as Cherubino; Ann 
Ayars had improved her already fine 


Violetta, and Robert Rounseville’s 
Don José and Hoffmann had an added 
warmth and scope. 

The company’s production of Mas- 
senet’s Manon, given on opening night, 
was new here but could scarcely be 
classed as a novelty. It did introduce 
David Poleri as a member of the 
company—a limited but most valuable 
addition to the roster of tenors. 

In any case, Chicago has shown by 
the surest of all possible methods—a 
line at the box office—that it wants 
the opera company back. 

Alodia Diciute, soprano, heard in 
recital at Kimball Hall on Nov. 17, 
used her large voice skillfully, had 
excellent stage presence, and sang 
with musical discrimination. The fol- 
lowing night in Orchestra Hall De- 
Paur’s Infantry Chorus gave a pro- 
gram of their by now familiar work 
songs, folk songs, and spirituals 

William —— appeared twice in 
one week, on } 20 in a recital at 
Orchestra Hall, ee on Nov. 21 as 
guest artist with the Fine Arts Quar- 
tet at Thorne Hall, in Schumann’s E 
flat major Piano Quintet. In the 
latter, Mr. Kapell played much better 
than he had last summer in the same 
work with the Budapest Quartet, but 
his performance still lacked the subtle 
give and take required by chamber 
music. In his solo appearance he was 
a brilliant young pianist who is be- 
coming a probing, thoughtful artist. 

Also on Nov. 20, Elise Marlin, dra- 
matic soprano, appeared at Fullerton 
Hall in a taxing program. At its 
best, Miss Marlin’s voice sounded 
large and warm, but it was uncon- 
trolled in extreme registers. 

Theodore Lettvin’s playing in his 
Orchestra Hall recital on Nov. 25 had 
both sensitivity and power and showed 
promise of his becoming one of our 
finest young performers. Gregor Pi- 
atigorsky’s recital in the same hall 
on Dec. 1 was further proof that he 
is still among the leading cello virtu- 
osos of our time. 

The following night, Rudolf Serkin 
offered an all-Beethoven program at 
Orchestra Hall, and his performance 
of the Hammerklavier Sonata was 
magnificent. At the some time, the 
Chapel Choir of Capital University 

gave a program of Christmas music 
in the Civic Opera House, Ellis Sny- 
der conducting. 


—Louis O. PALMER 
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DANCE 


The Pied Piper, 
City Center, Dec. 4 


The Pied Piper of Jerome Robbins’ 
new ballet, given its world premiere 
by the New York City Ballet at the 
City Center on Dec. 4, is no legendary 
inhabitant of Hamelin Town. He is, 
rather, the solo clarinetist in Aaron 
Copland’s Concerto for Clarinet and 
String Orchestra, and he is pied not 
in his clothing but in his abandonment 
to the reeling jazz rhythms in the last 
movement of the music. 

Like Interplay—but, in its initial 
form, considerably less successful— 
The Pied Piper is an essay in formal 
informality. The curtain rises, with- 
out music, on a stage that is bare to 
the back wall, decorated only by a 
ew casual flats at the sides and four 
stepladders, ordered with meaningless 
are from the smallest to the largest, 
at the back. The clarinetist, in this 
case Edmund Wall, saunters onto the 
stage, tests his reed, and seats him- 
self at a music stand at one end of 
the stage apron. He makes a pass at 
examining his score, and finally, after 
what seems like two-thirds of all eter- 
nity, begins to play the music, with 
the aid of Leon Barzin and the mu- 
sicians in the pit. 

With similar languor the dancers 
begin to appear, mostly by twos, and 
engage in what pass for choreographic 
figurations to the placid and _ phe- 
nomenally unkinetic slow music of the 
first part of the concerto. Nothing 
really happens, as the performers un- 
wind themselves from ladders and 
materialize from dark corners into 
Jean Rosenthal’s artful pools of light, 
until Janet Reed appears on the scene 
with the evident mission of saving the 
show. This she undertakes with many 
jerking involutions of her supple and 
responsive body, and with enough 
mugging to supply a dozen television 
shows. That she retains a good deal 
of her customary charm in the proc- 
ess is a sheer triumph of mind over 
matter. 

Half way through, the music turns 
hot, and so does the dancing, which 
by now occupies five couples and a 
sizable chorus, all in practice clothes. 
The movement motives are reminis- 
cent now of Interplay, now of On 
the Town, now of the jazz scherzo of 
Age of Anxiety, now of the Mack 
Sennett scene in High Button Shoes. 
Matters get more and more synco- 
pated, and the piece ends with a 
frenetic Charleston in Mr. Robbins’ 
Billion Dollar Baby vein. The whole 
ballet seems thrown together hastily 
from Mr. Robbins’ stockpile of used 
ideas, with a minimal number of new 
ones added in. A fundamental weak- 
ness is the failure of the musical 
score to relate itself to dancing. Cop- 
land’s use of jazz materials is not 
direct and muscular; he has used 
rhythmic patterns in a highly ab- 
stract, constructivist way, and the ap- 
peal of the music is almost exclu- 
=e to the mind rather than to the 
feet. The short-phrased agitations of 
Mr. Robbins’ dance figures do not ac- 
cord with the large intellectual span 
Mr. Copland seeks to achieve by his 
studied and architectural deployment 
of the musical figures. Although the 
ballet turned out to be a popular hit— 
largely, I venture, because it is amus- 
ing and easy to take—it hardly has 
enough compositional integrity, in its 
present form at any rate, to deserve 
a permanent niche in the repertoire. 

The principals, in addition to Mr. 
Robbins himself and his partner, 
Tanaquil LeClercq, were Diana 
Adams and Nicholas Magallanes, Jil- 
lana and Roy Tobias, Miss Reed and 
Todd Bolender, and Melissa Hayden 
and Herbert Bliss. 

The premiere was preceded by Mo- 
zart’s Symphonie Concertante, one of 
George Balanchine’s most literal vis- 
ualizations of a musical score, ex- 
pertly set forth by Miss Adams, Miss 
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LeClercq, and Mr. Bolender. It was 
followed by a miraculous performance 
by Maria Tallchief and André Eglev- 
sky of the Balanchine-Delibes Pas de 
Deux from Sylvia; and the Balan- 
chine-Ravel La Valse, in which Miss 
LeClercq rounded out an exceptionally 
busy evening. “* 


McGehee and Neumann 
92nd Street YMHA, Dec. 1 


In a time when the modern dance 
is hard put to it, financially and other- 
wise, it is reassuring to see a recital 
as good as this one. Natanya Neu- 
mann offered two new group works 
that were plastically beautiful and full 
of invention; and Helen McGehee 
presented a dramatic composition for 
three dancers, Metamorphosis, that 
also revealed creative growth. 

It is not surprising that Louis 
Horst chose Miss Neumann as his 
assistant in teaching dance compo- 
sition in the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, for she is a profoundly gifted 
choreographer. Her Lyric Suite, for 
thirteen dancers, to music by Cima- 
rosa, has a classic simplicity of line, 
nobility of style, and spontaneous 
grace. And her Ardent Prelude, for 
six dancers, set to Falla’s Harpsi- 
chord Concerto, is equally absorbing, 
in a more dramatic vein. She uses 
space with the utmost economy; she 
knows how to emphasize the natural 
beauty of the human body in move- 
ment without depending on it too 
much; and she works organically. 
These two compositions deserve to be 
seen widely. 

Miss McGehee’s Metamorphosis is 
based on the legend of Procne, her 
husband, Tereus, and her sister, Phil- 
omela, who casts a spell over Tereus. 
She has subtitled it “a night encoun- 
ter between mortal and creature— 
strangely winged.” Joan Skinner, 
Jack Moore, and Miss McGehee 
danced the work with powerful in- 
tensity. As her solo dances Miss 
McGehee had chosen Suspended Path 
and La Dame a la Licorne. She per- 
formed two duets, Man with a Load 
of Mischief and Undine, with Mr. 
Moore. Miss Neumann’s solo dances 
were Song, Moods of an Afternoon, 
Spell, and Ode. Thomas Ribbink was 
the pianist for Miss McGehee, and 
Hazel Johnson for Miss Neumann. 
Arthur Bogin, violinist, and Sandra 
Barnette, soprano, also aided in the 
accompaniments. The lighting was 
expertly done. In sum, this recital 
was a refreshing and unusual artistic 
experience. 


—R. S. 


Basque Singers and Dancers 
Museum of Natural History, Dec. 6 


Euzkadi, a group of fifteen Basque 
musicians and dancers, directed by 
Juan Onatibia, presented songs, dances, 
and folkways of their native prov- 
inces for the first time in Manhattan 
in the Museum of Natural History 
series called Around the World in 
Dance and Song. The troupe had ap- 
peared at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music a few days earlier. The un- 
sophisticated performers gave an 
agreeable account of themselves in a 
program divided about equally be- 
tween modern choral arrangements of 
traditional melodies and colorfully 
costumed dances and games. 


—C.$ 


Janet Collins, Dancer 
92nd Street YMHA, Dec. 3 


Janet Collins devoted her program 
to dances in three genres. The first, 
a humorous treatment of classical 
themes, included Blackamoor, a vision 
of the court life of Louis XIV as 
seen through the eyes of a little 
Blackamoor, and Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, danced to Mozart’s serenade. 
The second genre consisted of dances 
of religious vision—Three Psalms of 
David, with music especially com- 


posed by Noel Sokoloff, and Spir- 
ituals. The third was built around 
folk themes—a dance scene inspired 
by Mo Il’Aimé Toi, Chére, a song in 
dialect, in which Miss Collins was as- 
sisted by Theodore Benedict, drum- 
mer, and Calvin Dash, baritone, with 
Raymond Sachse at the piano; Aprés 
le Mardi Gras; and La Creole. 

Miss Collins is a born dancer with 
a phenomenal technical facility. But 
this program was neither substantial 
nor smooth enough to do justice to 
her powers. The classic pieces were 
merely cute; the Psalms and Spirit- 
uals seemed artificial for all their 
technical prowess. But the folk works 


were thoroughly delightful, for Miss 
Collins, an expert comedienne, can 
move with enormous vivacity. Mr. 
Dash’s solo group of songs by Poulenc 
and Ravel seemed out of place on a 
dance program, and he sang them with 
poor diction and forced production 
Mr. Benedict was not a very expert 
drummer, but his personality charmed 
the audience completely, especially in 
the Calypso song that he sang as an 
encore. The waits were interminable, 
and the evening left the conviction 
that Miss Collins’ main problem as a 
recitalist is the basic one of chore- 
ography. 
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380 W. 86 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-1715 


FLORENCE BARBOUR 


Assistant te FRANCES *ALDA for 4 
OMeial pianist Cinn. Symphony; 4-4 Siner 
Coac! = ae Ti ome 
118 E. 54th S 5-5481 


wwe BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 

Coach and Composer 
Studio—171 W. 71, is A) N. Y. 23 
TR 7-3582 Home: CO 5-7975 


wwe Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 
day."’—San Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein, 
208 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4090 


ALBERTA MASIELLO 


BOSCO 


Coach & Accompanist 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-9510 


FREDERICK BRISTOL 


Director Piano; Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of Lucrezia Bori—Eileen Farrell 

111 E. 88th St., N.Y.C. SA 2-0241 


« EDWARDS 


Coach—Accompanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y.C. CI 7-3287 


PHILIP EVANS 


Concert Accompanist 
Repertoire Coach 
37 W. 75 St., N. Y¥. 23 TR 3-1495 
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Coach—A —oomee 





























410 W. 24th St., NYC WA 9-6304 
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Fasulkey Mannes Music Seheo! 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC TR 3-3432 


EDWARD HART 


Actagonmnt to Kirsten Fila ae,  —paeead 
vis, Dorothy Kirsten, 
344 w. 72nd St., N.Y.C. ° TR. 7-4895 
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Song repertoire—program building 
Available New York Recitals 1952-53 
173 W. 78th St., N.Y.C. SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM 4 Uj G a ES 


Coach—Accompanist 


50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


TR 3-8373 


Composer-Pianist 





ERNEST 


Coach-Accompanist to many noted artists. 
Telephone: FL 8-8686 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Accom panist—Coach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


250 W. 88th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1808 


LEOPOLD MITTM AN 


Pianist-Aecompanist-Coach 
Available for New York recitals 
69-23 Ingram St., Forest Hills, N.Y. LI 4.1674 


LEON 


POMMERS 


Pianist-Accompanist-Coach 
214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-5497 


ceorce PR & E Vy ES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist . 


Available in New York, season 1951-52 
for recitals and coaching. 


241 W. 71st St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charies Kullman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. CI 6-8067 


weer SUNGER 


Coach and Accompanist 


338 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. SC 4-5449 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 


318 E. 19th St., N.Y.C. OR 4-4819 
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suce WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Plays American Novelties 


CONCERT version of part of 

A seus Salome, beginning with 
the Dance of the Seven Veils 

and continuing to the end of the op- 
era, made an exciting latter half of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic con- 
certs on Nov. 22 and 23. Alfred Wal- 
lenstein conducted a performance that 
maintained a consistent degree of dra- 
matic intensity, and the augmented or- 
chestra played with an extraordinary 
variety of color and contrast. Astrid 
Varnay, although heard here fre- 
quently in the past, has never before 
equaled the power and vocal security 
of her singing in the title role. Clara- 
mae Turner as Herodias and Fred- 
erick Jagel as Herod were excellent 
in their briefer assignments. In the 
first half of the concert, Mr. Wallen- 
stein offered a clean-cut version of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and 
Bach’s Third Suite, in which the 
trumpets were especially distinguished. 
Two American compositions were 
heard for the first time here in the 
Nov. 29 and 30 concerts. Norman 
Dello Joio’s Variations, Chaconne and 
Finale was rousingly received for its 
interesting musical ideas and remark- 
ably effective orchestration. David 
Diamond’s Overture, Timon of 
Athens, seemed rather too short and 
undeveloped for its ambitious psycho- 
logical program, but in purely musical 
substance it held the attention by rea- 
son of its expressive ideas and con- 
centrated structure. Mr. Wallenstein 
had prepared both compositions with 
painstaking care, and further offered 
a beautifully proportioned reading of 
Haydn’s London Symphony. Fried- 
rich Gulda made his debut here in 
3eethoven’s Third Piano Concerto. His 
fine understanding of Beethoven style, 
warm tone quality, and ample tech- 
nical resources marked him as one of 
the most able of the younger pianists. 
As a memorial tribute to Artur 
Schnabel, the first Music Guild con- 
cert of the season, in Wilshire Ebell 
Theatre on Oct. 21, presented an all- 


Mozart program for wind _ instru- 
ments, conducted by William Stein- 
berg. Long preliminary rehearsals 


had been held with some of the city’s 
finest woodwind and brass players, 
and the result was a performance of 
rare perfection, in which both the 
letter and spirit of the music were 
faithfully observed. The program 
listed the Serenade in C minor, K. 
388; the Quintet in E flat major, K. 
452, in which Mr. Steinberg played 
the piano part; and the Serenade in 
B A at major, K. 361. 

The Byrns Chamber Orchestra, 
Harold Byrns, conductor, gave its first 
concert of the season in Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre on Oct. 14. Charlotte 
Zelka was the soloist in a neat ac- 
count of Honegger’ s Concertino. Nov- 
elties consisted of Beethoven’s eleven 


Viennese Dances and Reger’s Sere- 
nade, Op. 95. The group’s second 
program, on Nov. 25, offered Hinde- 


mith’s Concerto for Woodwinds, Harp 
and Orchestra as a contemporary nov- 
elty, and Dorothy Ledger, soprano, as 
soloist in Moussorgsky’s song cycle 
Sunless (translated in the program as 
Songs of Gloom) and Debussy’s three 
Ballades de Francois Villon. 

The first West Coast performance 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul 
was given by the University of South- 
ern California school of music in 
Bovard Auditorium on Dec. 5. Al- 
though only two showings had been 
scheduled public demand resulted in 
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four performances, with a possibility 
of more in January. 

Such was Carl Ebert’s direction of 
the opera that in intensity, naturalness 
of acting, emotional power, and even 
in vocal ability, an astonishingly pro- 
fessional level was achieved. Peggy 
Bonini sang Magda in the opening 
performance with great power and 
sincerity. The role was taken_ by 
Barbara Patton and Peggy Althoff in 
succeeding performances. Katherine 
Hilgenberg’s Mother was beautifully 
sung; Duncan McLeod’s John Sorel 
was likably forthright, and Ava 
Gjerset as the secretary found pre- 
cisely the right touch of imperson- 
ality. Other roles, as well differen- 
tiated in characterization, were as- 
signed to William Vennard as the 
police agent, Chris Lachona as the 
magician, Kalem Kermoyan as Mr. 
Kofner, Marni Nixon as the foreign 
woman, Phyllis Wilkins as Vera Bor- 
onel, and John Mosches as Assan. 
The university orchestra played amaz- 
ingly well under the direction of In- 
golf Dahl; the sets of Marcus Fuller 
were both atmospheric and practical, 
and the lighting of William C. White 
accomplished wonders with a mini- 
mum of equipment. 

Evenings on the Roof programs 
have continued to present new and 
unfamiliar material. In the Nov. 21 
concert the Roger Wagner Chorale 
sang Monteverdi's Magnificat ; Bach’s 
Cantata No. 32, Liebster Jesu, mein 
Verlangen; and Vittoria’s Missa Pro 
Defunctis. A program of music by 
California composers, on Nov. 18, 
consisted of Paul Pisk’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano; Andrew Imbrie’s 
Sonata No. 1 for Piano; William O. 
Smith’s Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings; two pieces in quarter tones 
for two pianos, Dirge and Rumba, by 
Mildred Couper; and George Hyde’s 
The Fisherman and his Wife, for 
soprano, narrator, and small orches- 
tra. Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis was 
played by Natalie Limonick on Nov. 
26. 

Lotte Lehmann, in amazing vocal 
form and inspired as one has not 
heard her in years, gave a memorable 
recital on Nov. 11 in the Coleman 
concert series in Pasadena. Eileen 
Farrell made her Southern California 
debut on Oct. 21 in the Beverly Hills 
Philharmonic Artists Association se- 
ries. Yehudi Menuhin opened the 
Moss, Hayman and Wilson series in 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Nov. 13. 
Herta Glaz offered a lieder recital as 
a benefit for the Koldofsky Memorial 
scholarship at the University of 
Southern California on Oct. 16. Per- 
formances of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci were presented in Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre by the Los An- 
geles Conservatory on Oct. 8 and by 
Frank Pace on Dec. 10. Tamara 
Masloff gave a debut piano to in 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre on Dec. 
—ALBERT G ae 


Hartt Opera Guild 
To Stage Three Works 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The Hartt Op- 
era Guild, celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary this year, will give Mozart’s 
The Marriage of Figaro, from Feb. 
6 to 9, and a double bill consisting of 
Stravinsky’s Mavra and Suppé’s The 
Lovely Galatea, from May 7 to 10. 
The productions will be staged in the 
Burns School auditorium for the first 
time by the group. 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
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NEW! A GERSHWIN FESTIVAL 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Maazel, Conductor Long, Uppman, Vocalists; Sanroma, Pianist 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Special production by S. Denham for 
500 cities not visited by senior company. Program includes version 
of "Gaite Parisienne” bor 2 pianos. 


__Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown — 








De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


__ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor - 


Longines Symphonette 


’ _Personal Direction: : Coppicus, Sehang & Brown __ Mishel Piastro, Conductor = 


Trapp Family Singers 


Coppicus, Schang & Brown _ _Dr. | F. Wasner, Conductor | 


Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 
_Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








Personal Direction: 


Personal Di rection: 


Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-girl Chorus 


_ Personal D Direction: | Kurt Weinhold 


Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 





Boyd Neel Orchestra 


of London 7~_— Neel, Conductor 


Personal Direction: _ Judson, O'Neill & & judd aor 


Jaroff Male Chorus 


and Dancers 


__ Personal Directi rection: 


Serge Jaroff, Conductor 


_Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival _ 


Varied Programs 


7 _Personal Direction: 








Leading Soloists 


Andre Mertens 





Mata and Hari and Company 


__ Personal | Direction: Coppicus. Schang & Brown oe Dance Satirists — 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Janet Collins and her Company 


Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 
Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Angelaires 


Kurt Weinhold 


_Pereonal Direction: 


Personal Direction: 


Harp Quintet 


Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus 


Eduardo Caso, Director 


Personal Di rection: 


FEDERICO 


Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
PILAR 


Rey and Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers _ 


Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


__ Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


The Revelers 


Kurt Weinhold — 


__ Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Prima Ballerina 


Personal Direction: 


Famous Male Quartet 


The Columbus Boychoir 


Herbert Huffman, Director 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 
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TOSHIYA 


NEW YORK TIMES 
SAT., NOV 10, 1951 
By OLIN DOWNES ~ 
Toshiya Eto, the Japanese vid 
linist, who made his American 
debut last night in Carnegie Hall, 
} was born in Tokyo twenty-four % 
~ years ago, was graduated from the 
Tokyo Conservatory with honors in 
1948, appeared in concert and as 
soloist’ with the two symphony 


orchestras of his native city, then, 


came to America and has been, 


coaching with Efrem Zimbalist at’ | 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. | [9 


Mr. Eto is rarely equipped for’ 


his task. The fact that he has a'|;; 


prodigious technique is accessory 


to the beauty and vitality of his! }% 
tone, which is exceptionally warm, |% 


rich and vibrant, and his taste’ 
and musicianship. It need not be: 
claimed that the admirable musi-! 
cal judgment and discrimination, I] 
he displayed from the first note) § 


to the last are entirely his own | § 


creations. 

He evidently has studied with the 
greatest seriousness, and learned 
at every pore. But his talent and! 
sincerity are evident at all points, 
and he already is in complete com- 
mand of the resources of his in- 
strument. The bow is under -the 
most admirable control. Every.kind 
of color or resonance is obtainable; 
on every part of it. The left band! 

| is fleet, free and precise, the fingers 
equal to any problem of double- 
stopping, trills or velvety ‘harmon-; 
ics. It is beautiful violin playing, 
whatever the composition or theg 
terpretation. 
Nothing was better qualified. 
eplay tone-quality, of course, ‘4 





—OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES 


SAT., NOV. 10, 1951 
By Arthur Berger 


Wy For the skillful production ofp 
the loveliest and most refined vio-, 
} lin sound it would be hard to find 


@ young instrumentalist more 
qualified than Toshiya Eto, who 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE §& 


made his New York debut last 


night in Carnegie Hall. 


_ Phe Japanese violinist, whose ¥% 


|first local appearance coincided 


with his twenty-fourth birthday, ff 


came to this country three years & 


go to put the finishing touches, 


under expert guidance, on a vio-! ha 


linistic equipment that had earned} 
him wide recognition in his home-! 
land. At the present point in his! 
career he is capable of fascinating| 
his fellow instrumentalists through: 
the ease with which he can exe-!} 


cute complicated passages and the: 


juntroubled, self-contained fashion! 


H \of his performing style in general.| 
} | Mr. Eto belongs to that class of: 


top-rank violinists for whdm the: 


r jinstrument is like a precious ob- 
i mg displayed with the sign “frag-: 


ile, do not handle.” Given the rare! 
iprivilege of handling it, he does | 
iso with the utmost care and re- 
straint. and most of his concert 
seemed to be a demonstration of} 


hjust this. It was one of those ph 
t gs of beautiful vielin-sinziy { 





Pigeon 
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_ NEW YORK POST, SUN., NOV. Ll, 


Kemankerbble: Vou biclewit 






—JOHN BRIGGS, N. Y. PC 
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{Toshiye Eto Plays Debut me 


A remarkable new violinist named Toshiya Eto made¥ 


his appearance in Carnegie Hall Friday evening. 
Mr. Eto demonstrated in his opening selection, Handel’s 


2 Major Sonata, that he possesses a tone of velvet smooth- j 
ness and remarkable purity He od peur cleanly and in tune. ¥ 


His double-stops are accurate, — 


His phrasing is intelligent and/| 


musicianly. It is playing-at a 


high level of distinction. 


In his playing of the Brahms 
G Major Sonata, Mr. Eto ac- 
quitted himself equally well. The 
Brahms Sonata is a difficult and | 
demanding work, from the musi-| 
cal as well as the technical stand- 
point, but in Mr. Eto’s skilled! 


hands it was malleable as putty. 


Again he demonstrated his rare 


ability to turn a graceful phrase. ' 


And in the Brahms, as well as. 
the Hande¥ Sonata, sustained pas-: 
ages gave Mr. Eto a chance to” 
exhibit firm, unwavering control 


of his bow. 
The artist’s technical 


& ed by Chausson’s “Poeme” 


sae 


NOW BOOKING 
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Exclusive Managemenr: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc., 


Booking Direction: 


711 Fifth Ave., 


equip- 
ment proved well able to “cope | 
with the fireworks of the.Glazou- 
nov Goncerto, and. Mr. Eto used BA 
to the full the opportunity afford- 
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iolinist Eto 
Is Impressive _ 


“By MILES KASTENDIECK 


Toshiya Eto is a violinist with 
a tone. And what a tone it is 





de lush, warm, and vibrant. If fo 







‘| no other reason, his Carnegie Hall 


| debut last night (celebrating h 


birthday) was significant. Such 
f a violin tone is rare, somethi 


re quite treasurable, soul-satisfying, 


y and beneficent. 

‘ This 24-year-old Japanese 
violinist has more than just a 
tone, however. He has a won- 
derfully developed technique 
and excellent musicianshiv. 


By John Briges Fae we the Handel and Brah 


gatas and the Glazounov Co@ 


‘SAT. REV. OF LIT. 
. ai 


‘It has been quite a while—no+, 
haps, since the advent of Zino Fr 

catti—that a new violinist drew 
pure unsullied sound from an i 

ment as Toshiya Eto, the youns 
anese artist, did at his debut. / 
with this fluidity and luster we 
sensitivity quite remarkable; equ 
fact,.to an interesting performant 
the Brahms G major sonata, n» 
poken affair. 








